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Editorial Comment 


IT IS EVIDENT that no species of plants or animals, no 
race of men, can long survive without a succession of 
new generations. The youth of 
OUR CONCERN this nation are, therefore, of su- 
FOR YOUTH preme importance to the future 
of American society. Youth can- 
not be neglected without disastrous consequences. 

In times past the rearing of young people was 
regarded as the responsibility of the family, the church, 
the educational system, and of privately controlled in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns. These all worked 
together to make it possible for young people to ma- 
ture into independent and self-sustaining adults. 

For some decades past the economic system of the 
United States has undergone changes which have 
steadily increased the age at which youth are em- 
ployed. These changes have had the result of leaving 
hosts of young people unemployed during adoles- 
cent years. Schools and colleges are crowded by un- 
employed youth who have nowhere else to go. The 
educational system has not shown ability to change its 
traditional modes of procedure rapidly enough to 
meet the needs of the new population which it has 
enrolled. The church and the family have found it 
difficult, and in many cases impossible, to contribute 
effectively to the adjustment of youth to the new 
conditions that have arisen. 

The new conditions which have brought many 
youth to their present unadjusted state can be briefly 
outlined. The great resources of land which the 
United States once possessed have all been distributed 
to private owners. People have migrated into cities 
until now 56.5 per cent of the population is urban. 
The average age of the population has increased. 
The census of 1940 showed this average to be 28.9 
years, 2.6 years more than it was in 1930. The in- 
dustries and the agriculture of the country have been 
mechanized. The nation has become a technological 
nation. 

As a result of all these changes, there has been a 
complete shift in the position of young people in the 
social order. The Bureau of the Census recently made 
the following statement: 
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The 1940 figures on work status are not exactly com- 
parable with previous statistics because of differences in 
the definition of workers, but the broad outline of the 
changes that have occurred is clear. At the beginning of 
the century, over 60 per cent of the boys 14 to 19 years 
old were workers in the labor market; in 1930 this pro- 
portion had dropped to slightly over 40 per cent, and 
by 1940 it was below 35 per cent. Similarly for girls 
14 to 19 years old, the proportion of workers dropped 
from 28 per cent in 1900 to 23 per cent in 1930 and 19 
per cent in 1940. 


The organization of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
in 1933, the organization of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in 1935, and the passage of the Selective 
Service Act before the United States was drawn into 
the war all go to prove that the federal government 
has for some years been compelled to recognize the 
fact that there is no agency strong enough to provide 
for the adjustment of youth except the nation, using 
its collective resources and power. The depression 
brought to full realization a fact which had been 
gradually maturing for a long time but had been only 
vaguely understood, namely, that proper provision 
for the induction of young people into adult life under 
modern social conditions can no longer be made as it 
was in times past. The private and public agencies 
which were formerly relied on to bring up young 
people must now have the support, cooperation, and 
guidance of organized society as a whole. 

It is futile to talk about relying on the industrial 
and commercial systems of the country to take care of 
young people unless radical changes are made in these 
systems. It is futile to depend on small local com- 
munities to initiate the new types of education that 
young people must have if they are to understand mod- 
ern society and live successfully in this society. There 
are today some 127,000 school districts in the United 
States controlled by 425,000 members of boards of 
education or school trustees, most of whom are with- 
out the breadth of vision that would make it possible 
for them to turn the public schools in the direction in 
which they ought to move in order to give the United 
States a modern plan of education. 

If there ever was a time when this country needed 
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to give careful consideration to one of its major prob- 
letns, that time is the present and that problem is the 
youth problem. The defense program and the war have 
not reduced the urgency of developing a wise na- 
tional plan for the adjustment of youth. Enlistment 
in an army is no solution of the youth problem. 
The defense program has, it is true, made one im- 
portant change in the educational system. It has ne- 
cessitated a great expansion of vocational education. 
That expansion has not, however, produced a kind 
of education which will be satisfactory in times of 
peace. The defense program has resulted in the adop- 
tion of a kind of vocational education which forces 
boys into short courses where they are compelled 
to concentrate on narrow lines of vocational skill. 
Furthermore, even if vocational education becomes 
more comprehensive, it will sooner or later have to be 
articulated better than it has been in the past with 
general education and with education for citizenship. 

Most of the attempts which have been made to 
look into the future and devise a general solution of 
the youth problem have been pitifully trivial. Groups 
of educators who ought to have made analyses of the 
national situation have evaded the pressing economic 
difficulties of youth and have concentrated their atten- 
tion on their own need for large new financial re- 
sources. They have given no detailed indications of 
what they would do with added funds if they had 
them. 

The American Youth Commission, made up of 
laymen as well as educators, has taken a broader view 
of the youth problem than have most educators. It 
has rendered a great public service by bringing this 
problem to the attention of the nation and by making 
concrete recommendations about securing work op- 
portunities for youth and about making radical 
changes in the program of the secondary schools. The 
only unhappy phase of the situation is that the Com- 
mission has come to the time when it must make its 
final report. Somehow ways must be found of ex- 
tending and making effective the broad program which 
it has outlined. 

What this country needs and does not have is a 
competent national organization which is strong 
enough and wise enough to deal with the issues that 
are sure to arise after the war. There will be chaos 
worse confounded if society leaves young people to 
the mercy of local school systems. There will be devas- 
tating discouragement of youth if they have to fend 
for themselves in an industrial system that will of 
necessity be suffering from the severe strains of de- 
mobilization. There will be a collapse of the social 
system if the petty quarrels go on which for some years 
have divided the friends of youth, if the separate 
agencies dealing with youth continue to devote their 
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energies chiefly to the protection and extension of 
their own jurisdictions. 

The call is for the preparation and adoption of wise, 
cooperative national plans for the solution of the 
vital problem of properly inducting young people into 
adult participation in American civilization — 
CHARLES H. Jupp, formerly Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago. 


“SECONDARY EDUCATION stands at the crossroads!” 
is the challenge being hurled from all sides at educa- 

tors. Editorial writers, public 
EDUCATIONAL speakers, legislators, labor and 
ADJUSTMENTS industrial leaders, and laymen 

generally, as well as many school- 
men, are more or less critical of the program of the 
typical American secondary school. To deny the 
existence of such criticism or to interpret it in any 
way other than as a demand to change the conventional 
curriculum pattern is to ignore obvious storm signals. 
Undoubtedly some of the criticism heaped upon the 
schools may be justly regarded as carping or malicious 
and intended to serve only selfish ends. But on the 
whole, it is intelligent and well-meaning and is the 
wholesome expression of American democracy. What 
then shall we do about this challenge? 

For decades the majority of American educators have 
been inclined to worship education as an end in itself. 
By and large, the curriculum patterns which have been 
available in our schools up until just recently failed 
to take into any appreciable account the various levels 
of ability and diversified interests of American youth. 
By some magical process, a student’s intellectual train- 
ing was expected to blossom into practical craftsman- 
ship in the office, the shop, and the home. Many prac- 
tices unrelated to reality were set up in our secondary 
schools, and college entrance was held up as the most 
important goal to be achieved. Under such conditions 
education could and did become an anathema to many 
youth. Students placed false values on this type of 
training. Maladjusted, discontented personalities re- 
sulted; frustration and disappointment confronted 
those unable to stand the academic pace and baffled 
many whose interests did not respond to classical 
formulae. As the years have passed and evidence 
continues to accumulate, it has become increasingly 
apparent that the function of our secondary school is 
not only to make youth more intelligent but also to 
make certain the reasonable success of the person edu- 
cated. Here and there educational leaders are break- 
ing away from tradition and are organizing curricula 
in terms of student interest and capability; here and 
there one finds schools preparing youth for complete 
living by helping them to develop the techniques of 
thinking, working together, and assuming responsi- 
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bility. Unfortunately, these examples are entirely tooindustrial development and trade expansion have 


few in number and such reforms as have been ac- 
complished have not reached the masses of youth. 

Smarting under criticism, and yet unwilling to break 
with tradition, many educators fail to recognize the 
philosophy underlying the NYA and CCC as an an- 
swer to public insistence upon curriculum change. 
Instead they regard these agencies as a form of political 
patronage. Blindly they cling to traditional practices 
and overlook the fact that each of these organizations 
was set up to provide a type of education suitable to 
individuals whose needs were not served by the public 
schools. And yet, these same youth with the passing 
of time are becoming voters and taxpayers; they are 
the critics of the public school which should have 
nurtured their talents, and are frankly skeptical of the 
worth-whileness of education. If the secondary schools 
lose public confidence and support, professional peo- 
ple have only themselves to blame. No institution can 
reject forty per cent of its potential product and ex- 
pect to receive undivided support for its program. 
Surely the secondary school with its established posi- 
tion, its years of experience, and its equipment can pro- 
vide a training hich has as its primary concern not 
only the enforcement of academic disciplines, but the 
offering of immediate and practical help to the boy 
or girl. If not, secondary education does indeed stand 
at the crossroads! 

Changes, if and when made, should not be predi- 
cated upon criticisms alone. Sound leadership requires 
careful appraisal of the results of education by examin- 
ing the tangible contributions which have been made 
toward effective living among school graduates. Ob- 
viously there are implications for educational practice 
in current social trends. To evaluate conventional prac- 
tices and to develop new methodology for meeting 
changing conditions is a task for professional men 
and women who have the courage of their convictions 
and who will not fear to uproot cherished traditions. 
Educational pioneers are as essential in serving the 
youth of today’s industrial and social order as at any 
time in our country’s history. 

The phenomenal growth of the secondary school 
population in the United States within recent decades 
indicates a growth which has brought “all the chil- 
dren of all the people” into the schools, and has 
created unparalleled problems for school administra- 
tors. The comparative universality of secondary edu- 
cation has thrust into the school youth having a range 
of interests, varying levels of ability and aptitude, vo- 
cational purposes, and life plans representative of the 
nation’s population. Not only must the secondary 
school serve a heterogeneous population, but it must 
provide a basis for social, vocational, and intellectual 
security for its product. It is clear that America’s rapid 


created not only most of our present-day economic 
problems, but also much of the perplexing social dis- 
organization that now confronts us. The problems 
of city life, the migrations, the new class differentia- 
tions, the changed relations of the sexes, the under- 
mining of the home are but a few of the significant 
developments which affect youth. How to winnow 
the accumulation of decades and to cull out ineffective 
practices and provide a program of education relevant 
to the immediate purposes of American civilization 
is indeed a challenge and a task. 

Educators have faced and solved many significant 
problems over the years. The present problem is not 
insoluble. In fact, it is well upon the way to solution 
in many states. Solution on a national scale must be 
accelerated, however, if the boys and girls of today 
are to be prepared for tomorrow’s crises of war and 
postwar adjustment. Men with vision in lay and pro- 
fessional ranks must join hands to make the schools 
thoroughly democratic institutions of educational op- 
portunity for all youth; teacher training institutions 
must send into the teaching profession young men 
and women imbued with the ideal of practical serv- 
ice; and the secondary school must be restored in the 
public mind as an institution worthy of support at all 
times. Until then American secondary education does 
stand at the crossroads; the school will face an up- 
hill battle to finance itself, and we may expect paral- 
lel educational institutions which are more responsive 
to the public will to continue to be fostered. Let us 
remember also that “youth passes this way but once” ; 
let us face reality in a very real world and, as educa- 
tors, assume responsibility within the secondary school 
for a type of program to which the public can and 
will give its undivided support—RayMonp D. 
MEADE, Principal, Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago Heizhts, Illinois. 


MANY ORGANIZATIONS have studied and attempted to 
solve youth’s problems during the past decade, but 

none with greater intelligence and ef- 
WHY THIS fort than the American Youth Com- 
ISSUE? mission of the American Council on 

Education. The recent publication of 
its general report, Youth and the Future, prompted 
THE Put DELTA KapPaAN to plan this special issue 
on the work of the Commission and other youth-serv- 
ing agencies. 

The editor is especially indebted to Donald J. Shank, 
Assistant to the President, and to Winthrop M. South- 
worth, Jr., Executive Assistant, both of the Commis- 
sion, and to Raymond D. Meade, Principal, Bloom 
Township High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois, for 
advice in planning this special issue. 





Youth and the Future 


By FLOYD W. REEVES 


EOCCUPATION with the military task of winning 
the war has led some sections of the American 
public to regard the welfare of youth and the insti- 
tutions designed to protect it as less important and in 
some cases as “‘non-essential’’ in a wartime economy. 
The commonest synthesis of this attitude is the as- 
sertion that now that our war effort is all-out, there is 
no longer a “youth problem in the United States.” 
Yet, one of the major conclusions of the general re- 
port of the American Youth Commission published 
under the title Youth and the Future’ is that such a 
conclusion is unwarranted. The Commission affirms 
the need of constant vigilance and action in the field 
of youth’s general welfare and points to practical di- 
rectives for action during and after the present all- 
out war effort. 

The American Youth Commission was created by 
the American Council on Education in 1935, and for 
the carrying out of its mandate a generous appropria- 
tion was made by one of the leading educational 
foundations in the United States, the General Edu- 
cation Board. The mandate was of a broad character 
—"to develop a comprehensive program for the care 
and education of youth.” At the time, not only did 
no comprehensive program exist, but because of 
swiftly changing social conditions, much of the factual 
information upon which such a program might have 
been based was not available. The first and continu- 
ing job therefore, of the Commission, has been to 
seek facts. A second and continuing function has been 
dissemination of facts and findings as widely as pos- 
sible. A third has been to distill from accumulated 
research findings both the principles and the techniques 
of a practical action program for youth. 

In the major problem field of full employment for 
youth, the Commission has made a number of gen- 
eral and special studies. A broad statement of prob- 
lems and policies connected with youth work pro- 
gtams was issued by the Commission under the title 
Youth Work Programs, by Lewis L. Lorwin, and a 
study of occupational adjustment, based on the Com- 
mission’s experimental project with the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, entitled Matching Youth and Jobs, 
by Howard M. Bell. 


* All of the books and pamphlets resulting from the Com- 
mission's studies that are mentioned in this article are pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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* Floyd W. Reeves is Professor of Administra- 
tion, the University of Chicago, and Director, 
the American Youth Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


In the field of special youth groups, the Commis- 
sion has devoted much attention to the problem of 
Negro youth. It published Color, Class, and Person- 
ality, by Robert L. Sutherland, a summary of major 
findings and a broad statement of the Commission’s 
philosophy in this field. This work is supplemented 
by six other studies by outstanding authorities who 
deal with special aspects of the problem of Negro 
youth. The Commission has made several studies of 
work camps for youth, notably Youth in the CCC 
(tentative title) by Kenneth Holland and Frank 
Ernest Hill, and Youth in European Labor Camps, by 
Kenneth Holland. 

Beginning in 1939, the Commission adopted the 
practice of issuing pamphlets on important and timely 
problems. In addition to the first publication, A Pro- 
gram of Action for American Y outh, the Commission 
has now issued seven of these pamphlets which sum- 
marize its findings and set forth the most urgent of its 
recommendations. 

In certain ways the reader of the general report will 
find departures from traditional concepts of the role 
of education in preparing youth for maturity and 
service. The Commission has come to the conclusion, 
for example, that it is imperative for our schools gen- 
erally to reconsider the very fundamentals of edu- 
cation in the light of objectives that are appropriate 
in the modern world. These objectives, the Commis- 
sion’s general report suggests, must include the effec- 
tive preparation of young people for life in all its 
aspects—for work, for health, for use of leisure time, 
for home membership, and above all for the obliga- 
tions of citizenship in a democracy. 

To achieve those objectives far more than a tinker- 
ing with and patching of existing curricula and teach- 
ing practice is required. What is called for, in our 
opinion, is something in the nature of a root and 
branch revision in the light of modern needs. For 
example, after several surveys had been made by others 
of the problem of curriculum revision for secondary 
schools, it seemed to the Commission that some agree- 
ment on major lines of reorganization might be pos- 
sible. Accordingly, under the auspices of the Com- 
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mission, a special committee was called together and 
the result of its labors is the report entitled, What the 
High Schools Ought to Teach, published in August 
1940 with the commendation and approval of the 
Commission. 

In order to illustrate the type of recommendation 
the Commission has made which departs from ordi- 
nary or traditional concepts of education, I should like 
to mention the emphasis upon ‘‘work experience” 
during the secondary school years. The Commission 
unanimously reached the conclusion that paid produc- 
tive work, especially during the adolescent years, is 
not only a necessary preparation for work careers, but 
is, or should be, an integral part of the broader educa- 
tional process of preparation for life. Contributory 
factual data on which the Commission’s ideas and 
practical proposals were based came from many studies, 
from the Maryland survey, for example, published 
under the title, Youth Tell Their Story; from extensive 
and intensive studies of youth unemployment and of 
occupational adjustment, and from the Commission’s 
evaluations of the work of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Administration. Spe- 
cifically, the Commission recommends that for all 
American youth the principle should be accepted that 
so-called formal education should not be continued 
beyond the twelfth grade without at least several 
months of experience in some realistic form of work 
for pay. 

As perhaps this example suggests, it has been the 
Commission's desire, in fulfillment of its mandate, 
first of all to base its findings on as broad and varied 
a body of evidence as possible, and second, to reduce 
those findings after due deliberation to recommenda- 
tions for practical and timely action. 

If the Commission has found reason to emphasize 
the importance of work in relation to the educational 
process, it has also come to feel that the problem of a 
creative use of leisure time in our industrial era is of 
major importance, and that it should rank with such 
questions as youth’s need of education, health, and 
employment. The Commission’s report devotes its 
last and one of its longest chapters to a consideration 
of this problem. 

I want to add that the Commission has long been 
aware that once we became involved in war we would 
be urged “to economize” in all sorts of ways on edu- 
cation, and that without vigilance we would be per- 
suaded to sacrifice much that is essential to our na- 
tional security. As early as 1939 the Commission 
warned: “The primary motive of any program of na- 
tional defense is to protect our freedom and our demo- 
cratic institutions. In this respect education is estab- 
lished in public policy, not as a secondary interest, 
but as the first line of defense against that internal 
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breakdown which in many nations has proved to be 
even more dangerous than external attack.” 

In line with this principle the Commission believes 
that financial support provided by the federal govern- 
ment will be necessary if an adequate educational sys- 
tem is to be developed throughout the country, and 
that “even under war conditions it is essential that 
some financial support for the removal of educational 
inequalities be provided without further delay. The 
Commission is fully aware of the dangers involved in 
bringing the federal government into the general field 
of school support. It has debated this problem for a 
period of six years and has become convinced that 
federal aid is urgently required. It was never more 
important than it is now if we are to maintain and de- 
fend the ways of democracy.” 

The Commission began its duties at a time when we 
were still experiencing some of the worst effects of 
the depression, at a time when its impact on employ- 
ment opportunities for youth was a major question of 
public concern. As the Commission's chairman, Owen 
D. Young, has said: 

“The Commission was appointed in 1935, and 
found its origin in the circumstances of the period. 
Thousands of youth were roaming the country as 
destitute young tramps. High schools in almost every 
community were swamped with sudden increases in 
enrollment at a time when school taxes often remained 
unpaid and school budgets were being drastically cut. 
No one knew exactly what was happening to the mil- 
lions of oncoming youth who were unable to remain 
in school, yet it is obvious that they were not moving 
smoothly into employment.” 

It was natural, therefore, that the Commission’s 
earliest studies should have been directed to the 
pressing problem of youth unemployment, with its 
many ramifying effects upon education, health, morale, 
and preparation for citizenship. The Commission’s 
Maryland Youth Survey, published in 1938 under the 
title, Youth Tell Their Story, suggested that the num- 
ber of unemployed youth might be as high as four mil- 
lion, a conclusion later confirmed by census estimates. 
Today, under a war economy, we may predict that 
available youth will eventually be absorbed almost 
completely either by industry or by the military serv- 
ices. But we should not be blind to the strictly ab- 
normal character—from an economic point of view— 
of this “solution” of the problem of youth employ- 
ment. We know that in a period when general em- 
ployment declines, the incidence of unemployment is 
highest in the age levels between 16 and 24, and unless 
measures are taken, and planning for them begun now, 
the same forces that produced a serious “youth prob- 
lem” in 1935 will again operate to produce another 
and more serious problem. 
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Not only the Commission's earlier but all subsequent 
studies, including those seemingly most remote from 
this central economic problem, provided convincing 
evidence that its emphasis on full employment, as 
basic to the other needs of youth, was not misplaced. 
In fact, it is not too much to say that whether we were 
studying occupational adjustment, health, or the prob- 
lem of minority and special groups—such as Negro or 
rural youth—we met some phase of the economic 
dilemma. 

Recurring to this theme after the outbreak of war 
in Europe, and after the President had declared a 
state of limited national emergency, the Commission 
in September, 1939, made certain definitive recom- 
mendations under the title, A Program of Action for 
American Youth. Upon the subject of youth un- 
employment it published and disseminated very 
widely the following statement: 

“The Commission feels obliged to emphasize the 
fact that, whether in war or at peace, any nation inter- 
ested in self-preservation must see to it that the young 
have a proper chance to grow into useful citizens. . 

“In view of the crisis in world affairs and the neces- 
sarily slow adjustment of business to current condi- 
tions, the Commission concludes that in many states 
and communities the present gap between the number 
of jobs for youth and the number of youth who need 
and want jobs cannot be closed without the aid of 
the federal government. Every young person who 
does not desire to continue in school after 16, and 
who cannot get a job in private enterprise, should be 
provided under public auspices with employment in 
some form of service.” 

In the essential soundness of this principle the Com- 
mission believes, whether in time of war or in time of 
peace. While making this recommendation, however, 
the Commission continued its efforts to discover ways 
and means by which youth could be trained and ab- 
sorbed into private industry without undue delay and 
on the widest possible scale. Obviously, while youth 
unemployment has special characteristics, and is de- 
serving of special study, no permanent and desirable 
solution is possible without an answer to a larger prob- 
lem, the problem of full employment in the nation at 
every age level. In fact, every study of youth un- 
employment suggests this deeper underlying problem 
of full use of our natural resources and a maximum 
use of all our manpower. The studies point too, to 
the conclusion which the Commission has now reached 
and published, that “in the postwar period, economic 
reconstruction to achieve sustained full employment 
under peacetime conditions will be the most difficult 
problem and the most urgent objective of the Amer- 
ican people.” 

It is for this and other reasons that the general re- 
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port of the Commission devotes a detailed discussion 
in one of its longest chapters to fundamental economic 
questions, questions which at first glance may seem 
remote from the youth problem, but which clearly 
underlie any solution of the problem of full produc- 
tion and full employment. 

The report urges the need for postwar planning now 
—for the welfare of youth, and for the nation’s secu- 
rity. It is natural, and particularly in our first year 
of all-out effort for victory in this war, that many 
minds will see little need, and find less impulse to 
plan ahead for the postwar world, or even for the 
difficult period of adjustment that is predictable when 
our first major efforts at industrial mobilization are 
completed. The ever-present need for action now, as 
well as the inevitable tensions of a war economy, make 
it doubly difficult to plan ahead and to think ahead. 
For this reason we of the American Youth Commis- 
sion are grateful for the fact that for several months 
before the nation’s direct involvement in war, we were 
able to devote a major effort, in cooperation with the 
National Resources Planning Board, to the special 
problems of postwar planning for youth. The Com- 
mission’s general and comprehensive report concerns 
itself with and has been partially orientated with this 
objective in mind. Personally, I believe this phase 
of the report and of the Commission’s work constitutes 
one of its most timely contributions. It is the convic- 
tion of all of us who have served the Commission 
that planning now for a better world for American 
youth after the present emergency is not only a task 
of great importance in itself, but also that it is a 
necessary and not an irrelevant part of the present war 
effort. A will to victory can only be compounded of 
hope sturdily built on hard thinking, realistic plan- 
ning and efficient activity to bring about better organ- 
ization—economic, political, and social—for this 
country and the world. 


New Youth Committee 


AN EMERGENCY COOPERATING COMMITTEE for 
Children and Youth has been established through the 
efforts of Marshall Field, Chairman of the National 
Citizens Committee of the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, and George F. Zook, 
President of the American Council on Education, to 
cope with increasingly severe wartime problems of 
children and youth. It will be composed of members 
of the White House Conference group, known as the 
National Citizens Committee, and of the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Floyd W. Reeves, Director of the American 
Youth Commission, will be chairman and Homer 
Folks, National Citizens Committee, vice chairman. 





Educational Policy Toward Youth 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 


T= EDUCATIONAL Policies Commission recently 
issued a statement of policy addressed to the fol- 
lowing issue: 

“When educational needs arise which affect the na- 
tional welfare, cut across the bounds of states, and appear 
to be beyond the unaided powers of states to meet, should 
the federal government operate and control educational 
programs intended to meet these needs? Or should the 
federal government undertake to meet these needs by 
working through the state and local educational sys- 
tems, strengthening these established agencies, supply- 
ing leadership and financial aid, but not exercising con- 
trol over the processes of education?” 


In dealing with that issue, the Commission recom- 
mended that state and local agencies of education 
should have full authority and responsibility for the 
control and operation of all public education, includ- 
ing vocational education. The responsibilities of 
schools should extend to all youth and should embrace 
all the services required to meet the educational needs 
of youth—including the necd to be prepared for and 
placed in an occupation with reasonable possibilities 
for personal satisfaction and social usefulness. 

The federal government should be responsible for 
promoting the national interest in education by stim- 
ulating, strengthening, and supporting the state and 
local agencies. It should supply competent leadership 
for planning, research, experimentation, and demon- 
stration on a national or regional scale, but should not 
itself operate educational programs. It should pro- 
vide funds for aid to the state and local agencies, in 
order to equalize the abilities of states to support the 
educational program which is needed. 

In times of need, the federal government should 
perform another service for youth. It should take the 
lead in providing employment on public works pro- 
grams for all competent workers who cannot be placed 
in private employment, including young people who 
have completed their vocational education. The pur- 
pose of such employment should be the production of 
useful goods or services. 

In order to carry out the above recommendations of 
policy, the Commission suggests that federal funds 
for student aid be continued and hereafter be ap- 


* National Education Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Educational Policies Com- 
mission. The Civilian Conservation Corps, the National 
Youth Administration, and the Public Schools. Washington, 
D. C.: the Commission, 1941. 79 p. 


* William G. Carr is Secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission, and Associate Secretary, 
National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


propriated to the U. S. Office of Education for distri- 
bution to schools, colleges, and universities through 
the appropriate agencies of the several states. 

The Commission also recommends that the National 
Youth Administration, and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, as soon as they have completed their present 
emergency assignment of training workers for the 
National Defense Production Program, should be dis- 
continued as separate agencies. 

The Commission is emphatic with reference to the 
continuance of the useful functions of these separate 
youth agencies. It proposes that the functions of these 
agencies in the fields of education, training, and guid- 
ance, be placed with state and local educational au- 
thorities, and that the functions of the federal youth 
agencies in the field of public works be continued 
and located with the general agencies of public works. 

The Commission also proposes that federal financial 
aid be provided in order to equalize educational op- 
portunities between the states and to make it possible 
for the schools to render the educational services that 
would devolve upon them under the above policy. 

There are five reasons which led the Educational 
Policies Commission to recommend that the control 
of educational services for youth should rest with the 
states and localities, rather than with the federal gov- 
ernment: 

First, the policy of leaving the control of education 
to state and local agencies is firmly rooted in the Ameri- 
can tradition, and by implication in the Constitution 
of the United States itself. This traditional policy has 
been supported by the recommendations of advisory 
groups on education appointed by President Hoover 
and by President Roosevelt. The appeal to tradition, 
of course, is not a sufficient proof of the validity of the 
proposed policy; it is sufficient, however, to place the 
burden of proof on those who wish to inaugurate a 
new and radical departure from the customary pro- 
cedure. 

Second, decentralized control results in greater 
adaptability, experimentation, and progress. This fact 
is attested by the experience of more than a hundred 
years of public education in the United States. Our 
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schools are distinguished among the school systems 
of the world by their freedom to adapt their programs 
and services to changing social conditions and needs. 
Had the federal government, in the past quarter cen- 
tury, assumed its proper and almost universally recog- 
nized responsibilities for financial aid and leadership, 
even greater accomplishments would stand to the credit 
of the state and local educational systems of America. 
Even with a policy of neglect by the federal govern- 
ment, however, the progress has been striking. An 
illustration of what the schools can do to adapt their 
programs, provided they are given proper support and 
leadership, is found in the brief period since July 1, 
1940, when the schools and engineering colleges, with 
federal financial aid and leadership but without in- 
creased federal control, have trained upward to two 
million persons for work in the defense industries. 

A third reason for decentralized control of educa- 
tion is that such decentralization constitutes a safe- 
guard against the exploitation of education by a cen- 
tral government. America alone possesses this final 
safeguard against a class or individual dictatorship, 
which might come into power in the federal govern- 
ment and by decrees indoctrinate the young with par- 
tial and prejudiced teaching. The dangers under this 
situation would obviously be greatest when the cen- 
tralized agency controlled the education of older youth 
who are already capable of effective political action. 
The history of the rise of dictatorship in Europe sup- 
ports this general conclusion. The Commission does 
not assert that the federal government in this country 
has misused the power which resided in its control over 
the education of a substantial part of the nation’s youth. 
It does state that it is important to recognize the danger 
which is necessarily resident in such control. 

A fourth reason in support of the Commission’s 
recommendation is brought to light when we consider 
the effects of a permanent federal educational system 
operating alongside that of the states and localities. 
Inevitably the two systems compete for public funds. 
The taxing power of the federal government is already 
draining the taxable resources of states and school dis- 
tricts. There is rivalry, too, for professional person- 
nel, with all the advantages on the side of the federal 
agency offering the larger salaries and the greater se- 
curity. In addition there may be wasteful duplication 
of plant and equipment, and much inefficient duplica- 
tion of instruction. 

Finally, and of even greater importance, there 
would be, and there is, competition for the interests 
of youth. If the federal agencies provide work and 
wages along with some free education, many youths 
from families of low incomes have a powerful in- 
centive to leave school as soon as possible, and to seek 
employment with the federal agencies in order to 
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enjoy immediate economic advantages. As a result, 
we should not only have two systems of education, but 
we should have two parallel systems of education with 
the differentiation clearly along economic lines. Such 
an outcome is quite inconsistent with the aim toward 
which American education is now directed. 

The Commission states quite frankly that the mere 
dicontinuance of the federal youth services will not, 
in itself, meet the needs of American youth, either in 
a war boom or in the economic difficulties which will 
probably accompany the reestablishment of peace. 
The report of the Commission states clearly that there 
must be nationwide reconstruction of educational pro- 
grams. Schools should extend their responsibilities to 
all young people, until these young people are satis- 
factorily established in adult vocations. The Com- 
mission outlines a broad program to meet the needs 
of American youth, and is now at work developing the 
details of its recommendations in this area for a subse- 
quent publication. 

The release and publication of the Commission’s re- 
port has occasioned considerable public discussion, a 
substantial majority of which has been clearly favor- 
able to the position taken in the report. The Commis- 
sion welcomes constructive criticism of its statements 
of policy, including the statement on The Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the National Youth Administra- 
tion, and the Public Schools. However, because some 
statements that have been recently published concern- 
ing the report rest upon a misrepresentation of the 
plain language of the report, those interested in the 
problems of youth and education are urged to refrain 
from reaching conclusions regarding what the re- 
port says until they have actually read it. 


Negro Youth Studies 


The special problems of Negro youth have been 
investigated in a series of studies undertaken by a spe- 
cial staff of the American Youth Commission, headed 
by Robert L. Sutherland, which includes these titles: 

Sutherland, Robert L. Color, Class, and Personality. 
1941. Pp. 120. cloth, $1.25; paper, $0.75. 

Atwood, J. Howell, and others. Thus Be Their 
Destiny. 1941. Pp. 96. paper, $0.75 

Warner, W. Loyd, and others. Color and Human 
Nature. 1941. Pp. 301. cloth, $2.25. 

Johnson, Charles S. Growing Up in the Black Belt. 
1941. Pp. 360. cloth, $2.25. 

Frazier, E. Franklin. Negro Youth at the Cross- 
ways. 1940. Pp. 301. cloth, $2.25. 

Davis, Allison, and Dollard, John. Children of 
Bondage. 1940. Pp. 299. cloth, $2.25. 

Reid, Ira DeA. In a Minor Key; Negro Youth in 
Story and Fact. 1940. Pp. 134. paper, $1.25. 





Employment Policy for Youth 


By PAUL T. DAVID 


On JANuARY 7, 1942, the Congress of the United 
States began the consideration of the largest 
budget ever considered by any government at any 
time. The President proposed the expenditure of 
about 56 billion dollars for war purposes during the 
fiscal year beginning next July. Meanwhile, war ex- 
penditures are already running about 2 billion dollars 
a month and are rapidly rising toward the level of more 
than 5 billion dollars a month which is anticipated for 
January, 1943. 

When governmental budgets ascend above the 
stratosphere into interplanetary space, they become 
about as meaningless to ordinary mortals as the num- 
ber of miles between the earth and the sun. The only 
way by which a budget of 56 billion dollars can be 
made comprehensible at all is by restating it in terms 
of the total national income, the aggregate income of 
all of the people of the United States. 

In his budget message, the President refrained from 
estimating total national income during the next fiscal 
year, presumably because he was unwilling to publish 
the official guess about how much prices will rise in 
the meantime. The present writer, being entirely 
witheut official responsibility, is willing to hazard the 
guess that at the level of prices which will then be 
current, the national income during the period from 
July, 1942 to June, 1943 may reach or exceed 110 bil- 
lion dollars, or about 9 billion dollars a month. 

In other words, the President, with his usual pen- 
chant for round figures, seems to be proposing that 
during the coming fiscal year, we, the people of the 
United States, shall devote at least half of all our pro- 
ductive effort and income of all descriptions to the de- 
feat of the nations with which we are at war. 

Can this program be carried out? Probably it can 
be, but—according to the experts as quoted by colum- 
nist Ernest Lindley—“‘only by the maximum expendi- 
ture of effort in the most efficient ways.” + 

If the program is carried out, and the present writer 
fervently hopes that it will be carried out in full, no 
one will lack employment. At the peak of the pro- 
gtam, we may have more than 60 million men, women, 
and youth in employment or in the armed services, 
by contrast with about 52 million at the end of 1941. 
Millions of housewives, “home girls,” and youth in 
school or college will be employed or drafted. A ten 


* Ernest Lindley, ““War Production,” The Washington Post, 
January 9, 1942. 


* Paul T. David is Associate Director and Chief 
Economist of the American Y outh Commission, 
Washington, D. C. He was Secretary and As- 
sistant Director of the Advisory Committee on 
Education. 


hour working day may again become standard. Fi- 
nally, #f the program is carried out in full, there will 
be no unemployed. 

Available statistical sources, which are not fully sat- 
isfactory, indicate that as recently as last October, there 
were about a million unemployed youth under the age 
of 21. Most of them were 18 or 19 years of age; 
smaller numbers were 17 or 20 years of age. A few, 
although legally out of school and seeking work, were 
16 years of age or younger. 

The number of unemployed youth in the 17 to 20 
age group has not been falling rapidly, and it will not 
fall rapidly in the months immediately ahead if there 
is merely a continuation of present policies. True, 
young people have been going into the war industries 
and the army literally by the millions. Mostly these 
are the young men and women who have already at- 
tained the age of 21. Industry is glad to hire also the 
18-, 19-, and 20-year old youth who are physically 
mature, who are in good health, who seem alert and 
intelligent, and who have had good pre-employment 
training or even a year or two of work experience. 

On the other hand, young people who lag a year 
or two behind the norms for their age in physical de- 
velopment, who are obviously below par in health, 
energy, and intelligence, and who have been thrust 
into the labor market with little or no pre-employment 
training are merely in the nuisance class from the point 
of view of the personnel managers in the war indus- 
tries. Most of them still refuse to consider youth under 
20 who are substandard for employment in any mate- 
rial respect. 

For these youth, we have in general three alterna- 
tives. One is to coast along with present activities, or, 
in other words, to continue to provide programs which 
are commendable but inadequate. A second alternative 
is to follow the advice of the various self-appointed 
representatives of large taxpayers, and to curtail 
sharply the schools, libraries, and community recreation 
services, while eliminating immediately the CCC and 
NYA. A third alternative would be to accept the fact 
that if this proves to be a long war, it may be no less 
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essential and immediately urgent to adopt a positive 
program for the oncoming age classes of youth who 
are now 20, 19, 18, 17, and 16 than it is to build plants 
which can produce 400,000 tons of artificial rubber 


annually. 
A WARTIME PROGRAM 


An adequate program for the present period would 
be inexpensive by comparison with the cost of an ade- 
quate program under conditions as recent as those of 
1940. But an adequate program cannot be provided 
even now without a substantial financial contribution 
from the federal government. Equally essential is a 
will to do the job in all sections of the country on the 
part of those who operate the schools, health, and rec- 
reation services, public employment offices, and youth 
work programs. 

In particular, the CCC and the NYA, in their pres- 
ent or in some reorganized form, must increasingly 
concentrate their attention for the duration of the war 
upon two distinct but related problem groups: (1) the 
youth who are distinctly substandard in their readi- 
ness for employment or war service, and (2) the 
youth who are geographically isolated in rural areas 
which lack both educational and employment oppor- 
tunities. Whether the war is short or long and re- 
gardless of the kind of peace which follows, we shall 
continue to have these two problem groups. In each 
case it will be impossible to finish the job completely 
even for a temporary period, because each group con- 
tinues to be fed from lower age groups as oncoming 
children and youth continue to grow up. 

For some of the youth who are substandard in 
employability, pre-employment courses in vocational 
schools can provide an admirable and a sufficient 
program. Others of the unready youth have a greater 
need for medical and dental care, for a diet which will 
remedy their nutritional deficiencies, for a regimen of 
physical activity, recreation, and sleep which will re- 
build their personal habits, or simply for the experi- 
ence of participating in a productive enterprise under 
the conditions of actual employment long enough to 
get the feel of the working world. Many of them 
need all these things. 

For such youth, a school-centered program of voca- 
tional education is no sufficient answer. They need a 
better program than has ever been provided so far. 
At present, the nearest approaches to such a program 
are to be found in the work-centered programs of the 
CCC and NYA. 

Many of the rural youth in the Appalachian moun- 
tain region, in the old cotton belt, and in the rural 
slums which can be found in almost every state have 
all of the difficulties just mentioned, with the addi- 
tional handicap of distance from the centers where 
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they might receive some assistance. The CCC and the 
Resident Center Program of the NYA have both been 
recruited heavily from such areas, and have made spe- 
cial efforts to adapt their programs to meet the devel- 
oping needs of rural youth. 

As we now contemplate the problems involved in 
a total mobilization of all the remaining manpower 
reserves, it seems evident that every available agency 
must be pressed into action to facilitate the training, 
transfer, and placement of the rural youth who can be 
spared from their home areas. For many such youth, 
the work programs will continue to perform an essen- 
tial service. 

In providing for the youth who need a work- 
centered program as the next step in their preparation 
for the army or for industry, the youth work programs 
can also provide many other needed services. Regard- 
less of the value to be attached to the projects carried 
on in former years, and that value has been substantial, 
it can be said that the present activities of the CCC 
and NYA would be very greatly missed if they were to 
be discontinued entirely. 

Assistance from the NYA has been a vital factor in 
many community services which are now under more 
pressure than ever before. For this and other reasons, 
the work of the NYA is closely linked to the require- 
ments of civilian defense, as well as to training for the 
war industries. In England, it has been necessary to 
create special youth services to mobilize youth for war 
work of a type which could readily be performed in 
this country though the existing agencies. 

The CCC will continue to be indispensable for one 
phase of civilian defense of which many people have 
been quite oblivious, the protection of the national 
forests. The risk of fire, always great, has been in- 
creased by the very real possibility of widespread 
sabotage whenever opportunities are favorable. With 
war industries booming, it will not be easy to recruit 
special fire-fighting crews in emergencies. A min- 
imum strength of 50,000 in the CCC would probably 
be justified on fire protection grounds alone. More- 
over, the enrollees make up a protective force which is 
constantly engaged in other important work when not 
fighting fires. Most of the enrollees in the Corps are 
only 17 or 18 years of age, and they leave the Corps 
about as rapidly as they become ready for military 
service or for work in the war industries. 

From every point of view, it seems evident that the 
youth work programs will continue to be needed 
throughout the war, although they may continue to 
shrink in size and may pass through one or more ad- 
ministrative reorganizations to adapt them more 
closely to current requirements. They will be needed 
to assist oncoming youth who have special difficulty 
even during the present period in making the transi- 
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tion to adult responsibilities and obligations. They 
will also be needed to carry on important projects and 
to mobilize youth effort for many phases of the work 


of the war. 
A PosTWAR PROGRAM 


In the postwar period, youth work programs will 
also be needed, but the probable extent of the need 
is not easy to predict. This is true partly because of 
the difficulties which attend any form of economic 
forecasting, but it is even more true because of the 
uncertainties as to the major economic policies which 
will be followed after the war. 

If we could agree soon enough on sound and con- 
structive policies for the postwar period, we might 
conceivably get through the transition years to come 
without any lengthy period of severe unemployment 
either for youth or for adults, and with the outlook 
favorable for years of increasing prosperity. In that 
event, the postwar employment situation might be 
very like that of the immediate present, with economic 
activity proceeding at a high level, but also, perhaps, 
with a residue of several million unemployed workers, 
of whom a disproportionate number would be youth 
under 21. In such a postwar situation, we would con- 
tinue to need the youth work programs for very much 
the same reasons that we need them at present. 

It seems more likely, however, that we shall not fully 
face the issues of the postwar period until we reach 
that period, that a period of controversy and delay will 
then ensue, and that meanwhile there will be great 
danger of severe economic depression and of wide- 
spread unemployment. In that event, work programs 
for unemployed young people might be needed on a 
far greater scale than that of the programs of recent 
years. 

PosTWAR ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


Let us assume with the President that in coming 
months we shall make “the maximum expenditure of 
effort in the most efficient ways,” that in the next fiscal 
year we shall produce goods and services valued at 
about $110,000,000,000, and that we shall devote half 
of that prodigious effort to the prosecution of the war. 
Let us assume further than 60,000,000 people will 
eventually be busy in the military services or the total 
civilian labor force. 

How many of these people will be directly engaged 
in war industries or the military services is not yet 
clear. It may be as many as 20,000,000, with many 
other millions in activities that serve the war effort 
almost as directly. 

We shall not dare to relax our war effort until vic- 
tory is fully within our grasp. When peace does come, 
the temptation to stop war production overnight will 
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be very great. If we do, we may wake up next morn- 
ing to find 20,000,000 unemployed. 

The economic problem of the initial postwar period 
will be the reverse of that of the present moment. As 
the National Resources Planning Board suggests, ‘The 
great problem we face when the war ends is to move 
over from a system of full employment for defense 
to a system of full employment for peace, without go- 
ing through a low-employment slump.” * 

The postwar transition may be facilitated by the fact 
that the industrial plants and equipment originally in- 
tended for peacetime production can probably be con- 
verted back to their original purpose more easily than 
they can now be converted to war production. On the 
other hand, in the postwar period we probably cannot 
hope for any such unity of purpose as is characteristic 
of the present effort. 

There will be controversy about how rapidly to shut 
down war production, about the continuation of war- 
time economic controls, and about the future course 
of our international policies, economic and otherwise. 
Probably most important of all, the issue will be 
joined in the most fundamental way, perhaps in con- 
nection with a major political campaign, on the whole 
question of whether we are to revert to the muddling 
along which was characteristic of our economic situa- 
tion from 1930 to 1940, or instead are to seek some 
course of positive national action which may offer sub- 
stantial hope of bringing sustained full employment 
under peacetime conditions. 

The beginnings of this great and historic debate 
are already going on. In a sense, it has already been 
in progress for eight years, in the discussion of the 
so-called spending policy of the present administra- 
tion, and its economic implications.* 

The spending policy was continuously legislated by 
Congress because of the obvious pressures of needs 
which could not be denied, but it was also defended 
in the highest academic and intellectual circles as a 
mechanism which, with some adaptation, might be 
used to give direction to our entire national economy. 
More recently there has been a developing wing of 
opinion, equally intent upon positive action but dis- 
tinctly less reconciled to large-scale deficit financing, 
which has been primarily concerned with plans for 
ending peacetime unemployment by securing the bal- 


* National Resources Planning Board, After Defense— 
W hat? August, 1941, p. 5. Available gratis from the Board, 
Washington, D. C. Other pamphlets in this series are 
anticipated. 

*See “Fiscal Policy and the Employment-Investment 
Controversy,” by J. K. Galbraith, Harvard Business Review, 
Autumn, 1939. Also available as Chapter XIV of Planning 
for America, by George B. Galloway and Associates. (New 
York: Holt, 1941). 
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anced and continuous expansion of employment in 
private industry.* 

In its report, Youth and the Future, the American 
Youth Commission has definitely associated itself with 
the group committed to planned industrial expansion 
as the principal solution of our employment problem 
in future times of peace.5 Probably the Commission is 
the first substantial group of citizen laymen to take so 
advanced a position on so fundamental a matter. The 
Commission's exposition of its views on this point 
and of the reasons for reaching them is not easy read- 
ing, but to those who ponder it well, it may prove 
an invaluable preparation for civic leadership in the 
times ahead. 

Meanwhile, readers of this article who have not 
yet had opportunity to examine the Commission's re- 
port may be particularly interested in some of the Com- 
mission’s major assumptions as to the economic future, 
within the framework of which the Commission form- 
ulated its recommendations on employment policy for 
youth. The Commission assumes: 


“That the changes in the basic structure of the 
American economic system which have taken place dur- 
ing the last fifty years, and which in some cases are now 
being accelerated, will not present insuperable barriers 
to the achievement of peacetime full employment but 
will undoubtedly make necessary many fundamental 
readjustments.¢® 

“That for some years after the war, efforts to achieve 
sustained peacetime full employment through the ex- 
pansion of private employment will be only partially 
successful, and that meanwhile it will be necessary ta 
catry on substantial programs of public work for the 
unemployed. 

“That because of necessity the trend both during and 
after the war will continue toward an increasing use of 
government to regulate economic affairs and in par- 
ticular that government will be given increasing re- 
sponsibility for the peacetime stimulation of a balanced 
expansion of productive activity in the basic industries 
producing for interstate commerce. 

“That under democratic government and without 
giving up the liberties we prize, the American people 
will have it within their power to bring about a continu- 


*The first major exposition of such a plan was provided 
by Mordecai Ezekiel in $2500 a Year (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1936). His more recent book, jobs for All Through 
Industrial Expansion (New York: Knopf, 1939) is a simpler 
presentation of the plan in somewhat revised form. 

For a current discussion of the merits of planned industrial 
expansion vs. large-scale public works, see National Planning 
Association, Guides for Postwar Planning, Planning Pam- 
phlet No. 8, November, 1941. These pamphlets have taken 
on additional importance from the fact that the Association 
is now headed by an industrialist who occupies a major 
position in the war production program, William L. Batt. 

*See Chapter V of the report, “The Problem of Full Em- 
ployment.” 

* This and the following paragraphs are quoted from Mr. 
Young's introduction, Youth and the Future, p. xvii. 
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ing abundance of available employment opportunity in 
future times of peace, with a rising standard of living 
for all who contribute to the productive effort of the 
nation. 

“In stating these assumptions, the Commission does 
not assume either that we are completely at the mercy of 
fate or that we shall reach our desired goals without 
sacrifice and effort. It is assumed that the American peo- 
ple will continue to exercise their native qualities of good 
will, courage, and foresight, and that progress will thus 
continue toward the realization of the American dream 
of universal opportunity in a land of peace and freedom.” 


The Real Youth Problem 


“The Real Youth Problem” is the title of Charles 
H. Judd’s lively rejoinder in the January 10 issue 
of School and Society to the recent Educational Pol- 
icies Commission statement on The CCC, NYA, and 
the Public Schools (see article by W. G. Carr in this 
issue, p. 247-48). 

After reviewing the fundamental assumptions and 
statements in the pamphlet, Judd says that the com- 
mission in “leaving a public works program entirely 
to the federal government and referring to such a pro- 
gram as likely to be needed only from time to time 
seems to shut its eyes to a fact which is perfectly clear 
to anyone who studies the youth problem: namely, 
that there has in recent decades been so complete a dis- 
location of young people in the industrial and economic 
systems of this country that something new and radical 
has to be devised.” He further argues that “the only 
phrase in general use at the present time which gives 
any clear indication of what the new pattern of social 
adjustment is to be is the phrase, ‘public works.’ ” 

He believes that the question of the jurisdictional 
control of a youth program is insignificant compared 
to the vital question facing educators concerning the 
nature of the program itself. He asks whether there 
have been or are any indications that school adminis- 
trators, if given federal funds, are ready to reorganize 
curricula to care for the needs of all youth. 

It will be difficult to defend traditional methods of 
education when the Educational Policies Commission 
itself recommends an entirely new emphasis on voca- 
tional education and states that schools can no longer 
perform even a small part of their duty with the 
funds collected through local taxes. Furthermore, 
Judd points out, the early system of federal support of 
land-grant colleges without control was subject to 
much abuse and, later, federal controls were instituted. 
Rather than indulging in arguments about jurisdiction, 
Judd urges educators and federal agencies to unite in 
studying and developing an intelligent youth program, 
especially one of public works. 





The CCC for American Youth 


By HOWARD W. OXLEY 


T= CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CorPs has become so 
deeply implanted in the minds of the American 
people as an effective youth-serving agency during the 
past nine years that it will be difficult to uproot it. For 
it has demonstrated that it is a sensible and practical 
method of meeting the problems of young men and 
of conserving the country’s natural resources. 

One of the major problems which the Corps has 
aided in solving, at least partially, has been youth 
unemployment. Reliable estimates indicate that dur- 
ing the 1930’s there was an average of almost four 
million unemployed young people between the ages of 
16 and 25. Even prior to the depression period, how- 
ever, there was a serious youth unemployment prob- 
lem which was not generally recognized. Dr. Charles 
Judd pointed this out in an editorial in the May, 1937, 
issue of the PHt DELTA KAPPAN, as follows: 


The fact is that both unemployment of young people 
and inadequacy of the educational system are social 
phenomena of long standing. . . . It has been true since 
1910 that large numbers of young people have been 
unable to find employment. It has been true also that 
many young people have entered schools for the reason 
that they had nothing else profitable to do and un- 
fortunately have found the ordinary courses of study 
unsuited to their tastes and their outlooks on life. Much 
that is now clearly seen would have been recognized 
long before the depression if a penetrating analysis had 
been made of the actual conditions confronting young 
people. 


The depression, of course, aggravated and brought 
to the surface this social canker that had been hidden 
for years. The record of the CCC in supplying em- 
ployment to almost three million enrollees since its 
establishment speaks for itself. About seventy per cent 
of the men enrolled had never had a job prior to their 
selection. The effectiveness of the Corps in crime 
prevention and in relieving the many other evils 
accompanying idleness is incalculable. 

The enrollees are paid thirty dollars a month, of 
which fifteen dollars may be allotted to dependents, 
seven dollars deposited in a savings account and eight 
dollars is paid to the enrollees for current expenses. 
Millions of young Americans have learned in the 
camps for the first time what it means to earn their own 
living. More than that they have learned to manage 
wisely the money which they receive for their personal 
use. Finally, they have acquired the pride and self- 
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respect achieved from aiding in the support of their 
families. During the past nine years, enrollees have 
allotted $662,000,000 to their dependents. 

The overwhelming majority of the young men who 
have been enrolled in the CCC have come from fam- 
ilies in financial distress. Most of them were under- 
nourished and in poor health mentally as well as 
physically. Of those enrolled during the fiscal year 
1941, about 62 per cent were from rural areas, in many 
of which adequate school facilities were not available. 
Seven per cent were totally illiterate and an even larger 
proportion were functionally illiterate. About one- 
third had not completed the eighth grade prior to se- 
lection. Less than 30 per cent had had any occupa- 
tional experience. Comparatively few had received any 
vocational training. An even smaller number had had 
guidance services in their schools. 

The implication of these facts in the education and 
development of the enrollees is clear. The needs and 
interests of the men dictated the type of program to be 
carried on. Formal education, whether vocational or 
academic, was only one phase of the general CCC 
program. The benefits to the enrollees may be classi- 
fied as social benefits and specific training benefits. 

The CCC affords young men the opportunity to 
travel and to make new acquaintances in all walks of 
life, thus broadening their points of view, deepening 
their appreciation of the country as a whole and enlarg- 
ing their understanding of how other people live and 
make their living. They have learned to live together 
and to respect the rights of others. They have come to 
realize the necessity for hard work. By contributing 
their energies and strength to the conservation of the 
nation’s soil and forests, they have acquired a greater 
love for and loyalty to their country. Any discussion of 
the social benefits of CCC training should also include 
such values as obedience to discipline, good habits of 
health and hygiene, promptness and punctuality, 
proper eating, sleeping, and dressing; these and many 
other habits and attitudes a young man acquires un- 
consciously as a result of his life in camp. They are 
enriched and extended, however, through sound ad- 
ministration by CCC officials and by means of an or- 
ganized training program. 
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The training activities are based on the needs and 
interests of the men and are organized around the 
regular work and routine of camp life. The jobs 
which the enrollees perform afford an excellent means 
of providing vocational training. The work projects 
themselves are chosen for their importance in the 
conservation of the natural resources of the country 
and for their social significance as well. The basis of 
training in the camps is, therefore, one which arouses 
on the part of the enrollee, respect for its integrity and 
usefulness. 

A survey made by the Office of CCC Camp Educa- 
tion and the U. S. Employment Service indicated that 
there are 91 different types of CCC jobs including 
those of auto mechanics, dispensary attendants, black- 
smith helpers, bakers, blasters, bulldozer operators, 
office clerks, supply clerks, tool clerks, cooks, rough 
carpenters, chainmen, draftsmen, truck drivers, radio 
operators, quarry workers, and telephone linemen. 
The training program carried on in connection with 
these jobs has two objectives: first, increased efficiency 
in the performance of the job; secondly, training for 
employment in private industry. In this connection, 
the survey referred to above indicates that the 91 jobs 
found in CCC camps carry over to 327 jobs on the 
outside. 

There is, of course, a wide variation in the amount 
of training afforded by a CCC job which is applicable 
to private employment. In many instances camp jobs 
can furnish only a general basis for further training 
while in many others, such as clerical work, cooking, 
and truck driving, complete preparation for employ- 
ment in private industry can be offered. For this reason 
a program of related training is carried on which is 
designed to bridge the gap between the CCC job and 
the minimum requirements for a similar occupation 
in private industry. Hundreds of thousands of en- 
rollees have been trained to perform their work in 
camp more efficiently and have been qualified for sim- 
ilar occupations outside the Corps through the job 
training program. 

Because of the need for cooks, bakers, clerks, radio 
operators, and subalterns in the camps, 176 special 
schools in cooking, baking, mess management, cleri- 
cal work, radio operation, auto mechanics, and camp 
ad-ninistration, with an annual enrollment of more 
than 13,000 men, have been established. Qualified en- 
rollees are selected and trained in the schools and are 
then assigned to camps to perform these jobs. 

In addition to job training and special schools, the 
camps provide vocational training courses for occupa- 
tions in which the men cannot be trained through the 
medium of their camp jobs. Much of this training is 
carried on in cooperation with the state departments 
of vocational education and vocational schools. These 
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courses include training in the fields of agriculture, 
conservation work, commercial education, food service, 
heavy equipment operation, trade and industrial educa- 
tion, etc. During the past fiscal year 266,759 enrollees 
completed units of these courses successfully. 

The national defense emergency brought about a 
closer integration of the CCC vocational training pro- 
gram with that of the schools. Since the national de- 
fense training program was established, more than 
70,000 CCC members in about 1,000 camps have en- 
rolled in defense courses sponsored by the state de- 
partments of vocational education aid local schools. 

The fact that about forty per cent of the enrollees 
had not completed the eighth grade indicated a need 
for remedial elementary training. The majority of em- 
ployers require eighth grade completion as a basic 
requirement for employment and it is commonly re- 
garded as a minimum requirement for effective citizen- 
ship in a democracy. Training in the elementary 
subjects was, therefore, made available to enrollees. 
Similar opportunities were provided for men on higher 
educational levels who desired to advance their aca- 
demic training. 

Schools and colleges, as well as state departments 
of education, have cooperated splendidly with the 
camps in providing these educational opportunities for 
the enrollees. As a result, in the past eight years more 
than 100,000 illiterate enrollees have been taught to 
read and write. Hundreds of thousands of enrollees 
have attended elementary, high school, and college 
courses in the camps or in nearby schools and more 
than 25,000 have secured elementary school certifi- 
cates, more than 5,000 high school certificates, and 
about 300 have graduated from college. 

Another example of the fine cooperation between 
the camps and the schools is the fact that the depart- 
ments of education of all 48 states and the District of 
Columbia have issued regulations regarding the ac- 
creditation of CCC courses. The state departments of 
education of Ohio and West Virginia have made a 
great step forward in this matter, by giving an enrollee 
official school credit for the performance of certain 
jobs in the camps, such as clerical work or cooking, 
provided he carries on a program of related training 
and required reading. This action is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

In addition to the academic and vocational training, 
other educational activities are carried on which are 
closely related to the camp work and life. All enrollees 
are required to participate in First Aid, Health and 
Hygiene, and Safety Training. Courses are also pro- 
vided for selected enrollees and supervisory per- 
sonnel in foreman training, leader training, and in- 
structor training. A large number of men engage in 
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How the NYA Helps Youth 


By PAUL B. 


URING THE 1930's the citizens of the United States 
became aware of an unpleasant phenomenon— 
that millions of citizens who were able and willing to 
work were unemployed. Among these were many 
young people. In fact the census of partial and total 
unemployment indicated that a greater percentage of 
young people under 24 years of age were unemployed 
than was true of any other age group, even those over 
55 years of age. The problem of unemployment of 
young people is a part of the total problem of un- 
employment and cannot be solved separately from 
the total problem ; but experience during the past nine 
years has indicated that special provision must be 
made for young people or they will be especially dis- 
advantaged in programs for all unemployed. Young 
people have few or no dependents ; men with families 
and out of work must necessarily have first claim. 
Youth are inexperienced and must often learn to work 
on a public job before they can be absorbed in private 
industry because they have never had work experience. 
Because of these reasons special programs for young 
people were organized through the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps in 1933 and through the National Youth 
Administration in 1935. Originally the NYA was set 
up as a branch of the Works Progress Administration 
to deal specifically with the problems of young people. 
With the NYA was merged the Student Aid Program 
which had been begun under the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration in 1933-34 to assist young peo- 
ple in colleges and universities. The NYA extended 
aid to high school pupils as well and has developed 
the concept of student work as a means of continuing 
an education, rather than aid as the major purpose of 
the in-school program. 

Although the NYA was originally a part of the 
WPA, it was administered largely as a separate agency 
and became completely independent in 1939. As the 
separation from WPA has been completed and as the 
possibilities of work in the lives of young people have 
been more clearly evident both to the personnel of the 
National Youth Administration and the general pub- 
lic, the relief concept of the NYA out-of-school pro- 
gram has changed to preparation for employment and 
development through the production of socially de- 
sirable goods and service. This broadening of the 
function of NYA has been most important because it 
implies that public work for young people who are 
out of school and out of work shall be available to all 
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for whom it may perform a developmental function. 
It is true, of course, that the subsistence function of 
public work for unemployed and out-of-school young 
people will always be important for many, but it now 
recognizes the other function as of equal importance. 
It builds morale, it increases confidence in the ability 
to hold a job, it enables a youth to hold his head erect 
and to meet squarely the gaze of his fellow men be- 
cause he has produced something which our society 
considers of value. And it gives him hope that he 
will be absorbed in private employment as he has ob- 
served others to be employed. 


GROWTH OF THE NYA 


The National Youth Administration was allotted 
approximately $39,250,000 for the first fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1936. For the year ending June 30, 
1941, the regular and supplemental appropriations 
from Congress totaled over $157,000,000. The reg- 
ular appropriation for 1942 totaled $151,767,000 of 
which $60,000,000 was specifically earmarked for de- 
fense. Of this total, $28,400,000 has been impounded 
by executive order due to demands for retrenchment 
in non-defense expenditures and because unemploy- 
ment of young people is less prevalent than was the 
case a few years ago. The number of young people em- 
ployed on the out-of-school program has increased 
from less than 80,000 in 1936 to over 475,000 in 1941. 
In addition about 125,000 college and university stu- 
dents have participated in the Student Work program 
and over 325,000 high school boys and girls have been 
aided. Thus in 1941 a total of nearly one million 
young people derived financial aid through the NYA 
from the federal government at one time during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and a considerably 
greater number participated in the program, for the 
total employed on the out-of-school program repre- 
sents the peak load employed in February rather than 
the total number employed during the year. 

The National Youth Administration has sponsored 
three programs: (1) Student work; (2) Regular out- 
of-school; and (3) Defense. The regular out-of- 
school and the defense programs have two divisions: 
(a) Resident projects; and (b) Local projects. The 
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resident projects are located at places where youth, 
usually from sparsely settled regions, may be brought 
together to learn some semiskilled occupation and to 
produce socially desirable products needed by them- 
selves, by submarginal families in the area, or by pub- 
lic agencies. The local centers are operated in urban 
communities where youth living at home may learn 
to work as well as produce socially desirable goods 
without displacing adult workers. 

Although the NYA has had large sums and has 
helped hundreds of thousands of young people—as 
has the Civilian Conservation Corps—the sums avail- 
able to the two organizations were never large enough 
for care of more than a fraction of the young people 
who were out of school and out of work. Until re- 
cently less than one-fourth of the total could be cared 
for; the number of certified applicants awaiting as- 
signment was larger than the number employed. Be- 
cause there never was enough money to employ all 
potential workers who wished to participate, the num- 
ber of hours for which young people were employed 
never exceeded 80 and was often reduced below that 
amount. Even though nearly a half million young 
men and women were assisted by the in-school Stu- 
dent Work Program, there were demands for approxi- 
mately twice the sum available. In order to assist a 
larger number of worthy young people, the sum 
which could be earned in many secondary schools 
was cut to three dollars per pupil per month. 

It was soon apparent that many of the young people 
employed on out-of-school NYA projects were in 
need of supplementary instruction or “related train- 
ing” in addition to work experience and production. 
By agreement between the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, signed July 27, 1940, 
the Office of Education through state departments of 
education assumed the responsibility for providing the 
instruction. Substantial progress has been made; how- 
ever, not all young people employed on the “regular” 
program have received “related instruction’”’ because 
enrollment for instruction was a voluntary act on the 
part of the young people who were employed approxi- 
mately 80 hours per month. Defense workers are em- 
ployed 160 hours per month. Whatever “‘related in- 
struction” is needed is provided by vocational educa- 
tion teachers either in the shops or in classrooms as 
part of the total time for which the worker is paid. 


THE VALUES TO YOUTH 


There are many values in each of the programs 
sponsored by the NYA, but one is common to all of 
them. The NYA has reintroduced work into the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of young people. It has 
done so by paying young people for socially desirable 
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work done in the schools under the direction of 
teachers. It has done so on defense projects where 
young men learned one or two skills which were sorely 
needed in the shipyards or the airplane assembly plants, 
while at the same time they were producing either de- 
fense or consumer goods. It has done so on both resi- 
dent and local “‘regular” projects through producing 
furniture, garments, or other products needed by the 
young people themselves or their fellow men. In ad- 
dition, there are specific values which accrue from each 
of the programs. 

The Student Work Program. The opportunity to 
earn has enabled thousands of young people to stay in 
secondary schools and institutions of higher learning, 
and to continue or complete the period of school at- 
tendance which they desired. For a much larger group 
the opportunity has enabled the individual to con- 
tinue in school decently by providing lunch money, 
shoes without holes, respectable clothing rather than 
shabby attire, and the possibility of attending some 
social or athletic functions rather than none. Without 
small sums of money to defray the cash cost of atiend- 
ing school, such as the purchase of paper, supplies, and 
the items mentioned above, many able young people 
from the less fortunate economic groups tend to be ex- 
cluded from even the secondary school. This “freez- 
ing out” of the children of the less favored economic 
groups prevents the high school from being the school 
for all the children of all the people. Large as the 
government grant has been, it has never been sufficient 
either in the total amount or the sum which could be 
earned per individual. Very few individuals in the sec- 
ondary schools earned over $50 per year from NYA 
employment ; preliminary studies indicate that the cash 
costs of attending the ‘free American high school” 
are nearer $100 per year. This must not, of course, be 
considered as a reflection on the NYA. The friends 
of young people both in the schools and NYA never 
mustered enough support to secure a truly adequate 
sum. And half a loaf is better than none. 

One additional value of the Student Work Pro- 
gram has been of major importance to the secondary 
school. When students were paid for the performance 
of work either in the school or in the community, 
many educators were quick to see the educative value 
of the experience. For many youth, particularly in 
urban communities, incidental work in the home had 
all but disappeared and incidental work experience in 
the community had become more restricted. As the 
proportion of adults in the population increased, as 
the adults held the jobs, the young person in school 
could scarcely hope for initial employment, while 
able-bodied and competent adults were unemployed. 
Furthermore, the school had never before felt that 
furnishing work experience was part of its function; 
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that was the responsibility of the family and the com- 
munity. 

Because of the Student Work Program of the NYA 
there is a growing realization that it is imperative to 
furnish work experience as part of the general educa- 
tion of every young person who graduates from, or 
terminates his attendance at, a secondary school. How 
profoundly the inclusion of work experience in the 
program of secondary education will affect the sec- 
ondary school only a prophet can say. But it is clear 
that work experience will bring about a change in or- 
ganization no less far-reaching than that resulting from 
the inclusion of the extracurriculum program twenty 
years ago. 

Resident Centers have been of particular value to 
young people in rural and sparsely settled areas. Youth 
are enabled to live together, to earn subsistence and a 
little pocket money, and to learn some marketable skill. 
In addition they receive experience in democratic 
procedures, for the centers are self-governing outside 
of the work of production. The ability to work ex- 
hibited by the young people who have left the centers 
has ordinarily enabled them to secure employment. Re- 
cently the NYA has added health service at the centers 
because so many of the young men and women were 
in need of dental service or possessed other easily 
remedied defects. Related instruction is provided; 
because of the remoteness of some of the camps there 
has been difficulty in providing instruction through 
the regular educational channels. 

Local Work Experience Centers. The particular 
value of the local work experience centers is that the 
NYA has attempted to fit young people for semi- 
skilled and unskilled positions in our economic life 
rather than for skilled trades. This decision was dic- 
tated by necessity—for such training can be given in a 
relatively short time—and by expediency—there be- 
ing no other agency which was primarily concerned 
with preparing young people for the unskilled and 
semiskilled occupations. Yet nearly half of the gain- 
fully occupied workers are engaged in these occupa- 
tions. Young people are found principally in these 
occupations for it is here they must begin before they 
may reasonably expect promotion up the industrial 
ladder. Industry demands very few highly skilled 
tradesmen. Rather it seeks production workers who 
can perform routine machine operations quickly and 
accurately. A recent survey, for example, indicated 
that two-thirds of the workers in 2,216 occupations 
required one week or less of training on the job in 
order to reach full production. Even though produc- 
tion may be reached quickly, employers generally in- 
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sist on work experience somewhere as a prerequisite to 
employment. 

After studying 3,903 workers in 85 industrial plants 
in Minnesota, Koepke says in part: 

“A production worker would benefit more from 
training in dexterity and bimanufiability (ability to 
use both hands at once but not to do the same thing) 
than from detailed mechanical knowledge. If, in ad- 
dition, he were trained to eliminate waste of materials, 
time, and motion or energy, he would be invaluable to 
industry.” ; 

Into the breach of providing work experience, learn- 
ing how to work, and in furnishing some experience as 
a production worker, the NYA out-of-school program 
has provided a valuable service to youth. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE SCHOOLS 


With respect to the Student Work Program the 
school has a clear responsibility. The local adminis- 
trator selects, assigns, promotes, or discharges the 
workers. He chooses the projects, administers the 
work program, and supervises the workers on the job. 
His responsibility is to determine that the work is 
worth doing, that it is well done, and that it is properly 
supervised so that individual worker gets an educa- 
tive experience from the process. He faces a chal- 
lenge in helping provide part-time jobs in private in- 
dustry in the community, and in seeking funds to 
provide work experience for other pupils who leave 
the school, either from the local board of education, 
the state legislature, or the federal Congress. All jobs 
for full-time pupils, for which subsidy is secured from 
public funds, should be administered and supervised 
by local school administrators as is now done with the 
NYA Student Work Program. For those engaged on 
part-time jobs in the community, the school has a 
challenge to coordinate those jobs with the school pro- 
gram to make the entire program an articulated educa- 
tional experience. 

Concerning the resident centers, the schools may 
well have considerable interest. It is readily apparent 
that some of the resident centers which draw pupils 
from only one state would fill a deficiency in the pub- 
lic school system. But only a few state departments 
of education are in a position to organize and operate 
such educational ventures. When state departments 
are so organized and strengthened that they could 
undertake such a venture, it may be well to incorpo- 
rate some of the resident centers into state systems. 
But other resident centers, for example, at Weiser, 
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Terminal Education for Youth 


By WALTER C. EELLS 


ANGED AND CHANGING economic and social con- 

ditions have brought strongly into the limelight 
during the past decade the importance of “terminal 
education.” The designation “terminal education” is 
perhaps not the happiest one since the adult educa- 
tion movement and other developments have empha- 
sized the fact that education should be continuous— 
that it never should terminate until it is time to sum- 
mon the undertaker. The concept itself, however, is 
clear and is receiving the increased emphasis which it 
deserves. By terminal education we are coming to 
understand the completion of formal, full-time educa- 
tion in the schools prior to entrance into remunerative 
employment and home and community life. 

In the nineteenth century formal education in the 
schools tended to stop, except for those definitely 
planning on preparation for professional life, in or at 
the close of the elementary school. Young men and 
young women from fourteen to eighteen years of age 
could easily secure employment, marry early, and estab- 
lish homes of their own, either near their birthplaces 
or in the rapidly expanding West. 

A variety of factors have changed the situation 
markedly during the twentieth century. The western 
frontier has vanished, pioneer life is almost a thing of 
the past, child labor laws have been enacted, the span 
of life has increased markedly, mechanization of in- 
dustry has resulted in less need for the labor of youth, 
and in all directions there has been a gradually increas- 
ing age of entrance into permanent employment. 
More and more our leading economists, educators, 
sociologists, and industrialists have been assuring us 
that young men and young women in the future will 
not be absorbed into commercial and industrial life un- 
til they are 20 or 21 years of age. This judgment was 
recently expressed by more than three-quarters of al- 
most 2,000 educators, business men, and professional 
men who were queried on this subject. In 1920 
more than three-fourths of all young men 18 or 19 
years of age were gainfully employed ; in 1937 less than 
half of the young men of those ages were gainfully 
employed. 

Today, of course, due to the abnormal conditions 
brought about by wartime industries and military de- 
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mands, the situation is quite different. We may be 
sure, however, that when the war is over, former trends 
will be restored and even intensified. In this article we 
are considering long-time trends, economic and social, 
not the abnormalities of the wartime present. 

Educational conditions have changed markedly to 
correspond to the economic and social conditions out- 
lined above. Compulsory education laws have been 
modified significantly. In 1907 only 21 states required 
attendance to 16 years of age and none had a higher 
limit. Now 30 states require attendance to 16 years, 
eight more tc 17, and six more to 18. The secondary 
school enrollment has grown more than tenfold, from 
600,000 in 1900 to more than 7,000,000 in 1940. To- 
day more than 75 per cent of young people of second- 
ary school age are enrolled in secondary schools. In 
some states the proportion is over 90 per cent. More 
than a million young people now graduate from sec- 
ondary schools annually. 

The average age of graduation from secondary 
school is 18 years. This still leaves a gap of two years 
before close to a million young men and young women 
are likely to be absorbed into our commercial and in- 
dustrial life under the conditions holding prior to the 
outbreak of war. Increasing thousands of these young 
people have not been fitted by taste, ability, or eco- 
nomic status for the college and professional school 
preparation necessary for entrance to the learned 
professions—law, medicine, dentistry, theology, en- 
gineering, etc. Nor is there a place for all of them 
in professional life. Less than ten per cent of the popu- 
lation is required for the professions. 

In a large part as a result of these conditions, the 
junior college has come into existence during the pres- 
ent century. Its rapid and significant growth is evi- 
dence that it has filled a real need not otherwise met by 
our educational system. In 1941 there were 627 junior 
colleges in 44 states with an enrollment of 267,000 stu- 
dents. Some of these students go on to advanced work 
in the universities. Recently completed, nationwide 
studies, however, show that the junior college is termi- 
nal, as far as formal education is concerned, for three- 
quarters of the students who enter it as freshmen. 

The typical junior college, particularly when under 
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TERMINAL EDUCATION FOR YOUTH 


public control, is essentially a local institution. It is 
close to the community of which it is a part. It is ina 
position to know local requirements and opportunities. 
It can make local surveys and studies to determine the 
needs for special types of terminal curricula adapted 
to its own community. It can be administered more 
satisfactorily by local boards and staff than at long 
range from Washington. It would be most unfortunate 
if two competing systems of education—one federally 
financed and controlled, the other largely local in char- 
acter—should develop on a permanent basis to meet 
the needs of the youth of the country just prior to 
their entrance into commercial and political life. A 
fully established system of junior colleges, adequately 
financed, locally controlled and administered, with a 
variety of terminal curricula adapted to local needs, 
is well fitted to the task of transition and placement— 
from completion of high school until entrance to the 
university or to productive citizenship. Duality— 
federal and local—is conflicting, wasteful, unneces- 
sary, and unwise. 

Numerous studies made in the past two decades have 
shown that junior college graduates who have trans- 
ferred to the university have been adequately prepared 
for upper division work. Much more important, how- 
ever, has been the opportunity the junior college has 
offered to the large number of secondary school gradu- 
ates who, because of economic or intellectual limita- 
tions, cannot or probably should not attempt a college 
course four years or more in length. To thousands of 
students who probably will complete their formal edu- 
cation at the sophomore level, the junior college offers 
two years of general terminal education designed to 
develop good citizenship and broad social understand- 
ing through courses of study that emphasize breadth, 
unity, and comprehension. Curricula are being or- 
ganized to give such students a unitary conception of 
our developing civilization and of the place which they 
should occupy in it. 

The young citizen, however, should be prepared not 
only to live a better life but also to earn a better liv- 
ing than would be possible without collegiate educa- 
tion. There is a considerable group of semiprofessions 
between the level of the trades and the level of the 
professions for which two years of college training are 
commonly considered necessary and sufficient. Such 
semiprofessional positions are especially numerous in 
the business, engineering, agricultural, secretarial, 
homemaking, public service, and health fields. In en- 
gineering, for example, a careful analysis has shown 
the existence of at least three positions on the semi- 
professional level for each one on the graduate level. 
The junior college has almost a unique field here. 
Semiprofessional curricula have been adequately de- 
veloped as yet in only a small proportion of existing 
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junior colleges, but such curricula are sure to be given 
much greater emphasis in the future. 

Here are some of the semiprofessional curricula 
given now by junior colleges in different parts of the 
country: accounting, agriculture, aviation, banking, 
bookkeeping, business, library assistantship, commer- 
cial art, dental assistantship, decorating, design, drama, 
engineering technology, finance, forestry, home ad- 
ministration, hotel and restaurant management, jour- 
nalism, medical secretaryship, merchandising, music, 
nursing, policing, public-health sanitation, radio, 
photography, recreational leadership, secretarial work. 

In some of the larger junior colleges more than a 
score of distinct terminal curricula are offered. In the 
smaller institutions, the number of available courses 
is necessarily more restricted. 

Junior college administrators sometimes have stated 
that their students will not enroll in significant num- 
bers in the various terminal curricula which are offered ; 
that they insist on taking courses preparatory to con- 
tinuation in the university (or their parents insist for 
them) even though the evidence shows that three- 
quarters of them, in all probability, never will enter 
any higher educational institution. When well- 
organized, however, and adequately given under suit- 
able guidance, terminal curricula are increasingly pop- 
ular. At Pasadena Junior College, California (a large, 
publicly controlled institution), for example, fifteen 
years ago only 4 per cent of the graduates were in 
the terminal curricula. In 1940 no less than 72 per 
cent of the graduates had been enrolled in the termi- 
nal curricula. Tennessee Wesleyan College (a small, 
privately controlled institution) reports a similar in- 
crease in graduates of terminal curricula in only seven 
years from 23 per cent to 69 per cent. 

The 2,000 individuals mentioned above were asked 
the question: 


Which is the more important function of the junior 
college: (a) The terminal function, designed primarily 
to give young people who complete their formal educa- 
tion in the junior college preparation for an occupation 
and also preparation for personal and social citizen- 
ship; or (b) The preparatory function, designed pri- 
marily to duplicate the work of the first two years of 
the standard university and to prepare for advanced 
work in the university? 


The replies gave striking evidence of the increasing 
recognition of the importance of the terminal function 
in junior college education. Four-fifths (79 per cent) 
of all the answers gave it preference, while only one- 
eighth (13 per cent) thought the preparatory func- 
tion was the more important, and the remaining 
twelfth (8 per cent) said the two functions were or 
should be of equal importance. If the transfer student 
is not adequately prepared for life’s responsibilities in 
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the junior college, he has another chance for educa- 
tional salvation in the university. For the terminal 
student, however, it is now or never. He must not miss 
the educational bus on its only trip for him. If we 
believe in the democratic theory of educational salva- 
tion, then many souls must be saved, educationally, in 
suitable junior college terminal curricula, if at all. 

The junior college is designed not to supplant but 
to supplement the traditional American college and 
university. The educational needs and tastes in a coun- 
try the size of the United States are highly varied. On 
the whole, the university is distinctly selective. The 
junior college, in many states open by law to all high 
school graduates, is broadly democratic. The junior 
college movement, particularly through its develop- 
ment of adequate terminal curricula, is a movement 
which promises to popularize and democratize collegi- 
ate education for the masses. 


The CCC and Youth 


(Continued from page 254) 


avocational activities such as woodworking, photog- 
raphy, music, and leatherwork, as a part of the leisure- 
time recreational program. 

These, then, are some of the benefits which some 
three million young men have derived from their camp 
experience since its establishment in 1933. What now 
can be said of the future of the Corps? 

It seems probable that the need for the CCC will 
continue to exist. The National Resources Planning 
Board has estimated that there will be about twenty- 
three million workers in war industries and about 
three and one-half million in the armed services in 
the year 1944. There is little doubt that in transferr- 
ing from a wartime to a peacetime economy, a serious 
unemployment situation will be created. It is also 
likely that young people will be more affected by the 
unemployment crisis than older groups, as was true in 
the previous depression. The need, then, for an or- 
ganization such as the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
engage in a program of conservation work will con- 
tinue. And it seems desirable that its educational 
program should be geared more and more closely 
with the general educational program in the schools 
and colleges of the country. 


Ninety-four research studies of the CCC Edu- 
cational Program, prepared by camp educational ad- 
visors in the Sixth Corps Area, its headquarters at 
Chicago, are now available for a loan to all CCC per- 
sonnel interested in obtaining information from these 
sources. All aspects of the educational program are 
covered by the study. Louis Earlix, CCC Assistant 
Adjutant General, has just issued a list of the studies. 
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NYA Helps Youth 


(Continued from page 257) 

Idaho, and Passamaquoddy, Maine, are regional in 
that they draw boys from several states. It would be 
impossible to incorporate these into state educational 
systems without excluding many who are now served. 
These, it seems, should remain as federal projects. 
With regard to these centers, the schools face a chal- 
lenge in furnishing the “related education” which is 
sorely needed by the young people enrolled. 

The schools may well be concerned with the defense 
training of NYA workers. Some of the workshops are 
located on public school property and are operated in 
cooperation with public schools. More of them could 
be. The challenge to the school is to make its facilities 
readily available and actively to seek cooperation be- 
tween its efforts and those of the NYA in training 
workers for war production. 

And schools have a responsibility toward young 
people enrolled in the out-of-school NYA program. 
In no sense should schoolmen desire to operate a work 
program for out-of-school youth. Such a program 
serves those who do not have a job in private industry 
and should be carried out under conditions as nearly 
like private industry as is possible. But learning should 
not cease with beginning to earn. The “‘related educa- 
tion” program for NYA workers should be improved 
and extended until all who are engaged in public work 
are enrolled. This is in itself a considerable task. But 
the provision of ‘‘related education” to upgrade work- 
ers and develop citizenship among those employed in 
private industry is no less compelling. When the 
school has adequate provision for work experience for 
those who leave, when it provides “related education” 
for all young workers who need or desire it, and when 
it coordinates the activities with those of other agencies 
which help develop young people—private industry, 
public placement agencies, community service, and 
public work agencies—then will it have performed the 
service which reasonably may be expected of it. 


The Successful Teacher Needs 


The education of a college president. 
The executive ability of a financier. 
The humility of a deacon. 

The adaptation of a chameleon. 

The hope of an optimist. 

The courage of a hero. 

The wisdom of a serpent. 

The gentleness of a dove. 

The patience of Job. 

The grace of God, and 

The persistence of the devil—Syracuse Bulletin. 





Rural Youth and the Future 


By E. L. KIRKPATRICK 


FY’ YEARS AGO analysts were finding a great surplus 
of youth in our rural areas; as many as 1,250,000 
were characterized as “damned up” on farms and in 
villages. This was due to a break, during the great de- 
pression, in the normal flow of young people toward 
the city. Recently defense industries have attracted 
country-reared young workers, while at the same time 
the draft has been calling able-bodied men for military 
service. It is likely that the present number of young 
people in rural areas has been reduced to a ‘new low,” 
although different specialists still report a surplus of 
youth in need of employment in some of our submar- 
ginal farming districts. 

More definite information on what the real situa- 
tion is would be pertinent. In fact, analyses of rural 
youths’ status, interests, and needs are being asked 
for by those making shifts in programs to meet the 
present emergency and to plan for more normal times. 
These leaders remind us that half of the boys and 
girls now growing up on farms will need to seek em- 
ployment in non-agricultural pursuits. It seems likely 
that for some time to come, except for possible re- 
versals growing out of the present crisis, as many as a 
third of a million farm-reared youth will be looking 
for non-farm careers annually. Will they find them? 
If so, under what conditions and what additional prep- 
aration will be needed? Or, can proportionately more, 
compared to the present, be helped to find the “‘abun- 
dant” or satisfying life in rural areas? If so, how? 
Briefly, what attention should be given to the needs, 
the development, and the responsibilities of rural 
youth in the future? 


NEEDS OF RURAL YOUTH 


Although not all farm youth can remain on the 
farm, steps should be taken to keep in the country 
the highest possible number of those whose aspira- 
tions and aptitudes fit them for rural living. All rural 
youth, whether they stay on the farm or go elsewhere, 
should have facilities equal to the best in urban areas 
for fullest development of their capacities. To attain 
this goal, greater attention must be given to educa- 
tion, health, recreation, religion, and economic op- 
portunities. 

Education. Education for farm youth should be of 
a type that will foster and realize an enhanced appreci- 
ation of the basic values in rural life. Helping people 
to respect and dignify their life on the land is a first 
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* E. L. Kirkpatrick is Co-supervisor, Rural 
Project, American Youth Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


consideration. Education in the country can also in- 
clude the effective portrayal of facts that are essential 
to sound thinking and cooperative working relation- 
ships which are basic to our democratic society. It can 
easily be made to help young people appreciate what 
they can do to make their home and community rich 
and full according to their own desires and aptitudes. 

Youth who expect to farm should have full oppor- 
tunity to learn practices that will give the best results 
in areas wherein they will reside. In addition, they are 
entitled to more information and help along all oc- 
cupational lines than has been within their reach so 
far, in order that they can make suitable decisions on 
careers. This will mean the extension of opportunities 
in public vocational schools and in work training cen- 
ters ; many of which will be on a residential basis. 

Health. Examinations for the draft have brought 
to light again outstanding health deficiencies among 
rural people. The results are a significant reminder 
that health facilities and services are woefully inade- 
quate in rural areas, that many farm people are com- 
pelled to go without medical care unless they can 
obtain it without cost, that poor health is often due 
to mulnutrition, and that communicable diseases leave 
their evidences. 

Needed information for the correction of dietary 
habits and the control of communicable diseases can 
be a part of the educational program in the schools. 
Also, health improvement can have a vital place in 
activities among older youth, as has already been dem- 
onstrated by junior groups, such as 4H Clubs, F.F.A., 
Scouts, and the Red Cross. Older youth can be en- 
couraged to develop habits which will give them 
added strength and personal appearance. 

Recreation. Public and private agencies must help 
rural youth find lasting values in wholesome play. In 
most communities the art of playing together has been 
lost as commercial amusements and ease of transporta- 
tion have increased. In the future, with the help of 
school, church, service club, and other agencies, rural 
people will appreciate that leisure is not wasted time 
and will find creative ways of using it to best ad- 
vantage. 

Community groups can and should maintain or 
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develop distinctive culture patterns. This may mean 
the retention or bringing back of homeland dances, 
native music, folk festivals, town meetings. Efficient 
leadership is needed and can be developed near home 
through local training institutes. Colleges and even 
secondary schools can move forward in this almost 
untouched field. All available resources should be 
utilized: local museums, hobby lobbies, crafts shops, 
libraries, everything. Meeting recreational needs of 
the future will be an easy task in any community if 
youth are helped now and henceforth to make use 
of the resources at hand, with such aid and direction 
as can be given by schools, churches, and the different 
indigenous organizations. 

Religion. Rural youth of the future will want the 
church to provide spiritual uplift, moral direction, re- 
ligious knowledge, coopetative endeavor and to help 
them in living fuller lives and making a better world. 
They will want a church that takes into account chang- 
ing problems and needs and gives them an active part 
in the life of the congregation. The religious service 
that has real value is one in which young people share 
and one that carries through all seven days of the week. 

As with schools, rural churches of the future will be 
just large enough to function efficiently and effectively. 
This may mean the federation of some, the working 
out of joint programs among others, but full realiza- 
tion of the great essential for which organized religion 
exists—ministration to the spirit. Young people will 
be fully as inclined to want religion in the future as 
in the past. As they are able to get something from 
the church, they will put as much or more into it. 

Economic Opportunity. For agriculture to afford 
greater economic opportunity for those engaged in it, 
many farms must be built back to a reasonable produc- 
tive state and held in good condition as they are passed 
on to succeeding generations. In addition to those 
young people operating units large enough to provide 
an adequate family living, many others will turn more 
and more to farms as places to reside while drawing 
a portion of their income from some other occupa- 
tion. Part-time farming, rural industries, and coopera- 
tive endeavors all merit increased consideration by 
youth of the future. 

Of course, those youth who cannot or do not care 
to farm must be helped in every possible way to pre- 
pare for and get into suitable occupations. Many of 
these exist and others can be developed in rural areas 
so that the channels to commercial and industrial enter- 
prises can be kept as open and clear to rural as to urban 


young people. 
Ways OF MEETING NEEDS 


Rural youth of the future will want and need more 
social groups of their own than have been available 
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in the past. As evident from a number already in 
existence, organizations of this type enable them to 
accomplish much, not only for themselves, but for the 
community. 

Rural young people are already thinking about re- 
construction following the present crisis. They are 
sizing up possible needs in employment, education, 
recreation, health, and welfare from the standpoint of 
the local community and contemplating what will be 
the national and even international situation. 

Thus, the energies or efforts and thinking of youth 
today will help determine the organization structure 
of tomorrow. No program of young people can be 
truly effective unless it is in step with others. The 
most basic program is that which is a part of a sound 
plan for improving the community—mecting all the 
different needs. Rural youths’ thinking, activities, and 
programs are headed in the direction of meeting these 
needs more adequately and intelligently in the future. 
May they have all possible help and encouragement 
from adults, and particularly professionals who are 
working with them for a better way of life. 





Children in a Democracy 


Selected publications about the White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy have been as- 
sembled in a working kit which is offered to teachers 
and other interested persons at $1.25, postpaid. It in- 
cludes: 


General Report, January 19, 1940. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Print. Off. Pp. 86. 20c. 

Proceedings. Pub. 266; Washington, D. C.: Govt. 
Print. Off. Pp. 125 + 86. $0.25. 

Children in a Democracy. Personal Growth Leaflet 
No. 95; Washington, D. C.: N. E. A. 1c each; 
quantity prices. 

Stewart, Maxwell S. America’s Children. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 47; New York: Pub. Affairs 
Committee. 10c; quantity prices. 

Survey Midmonthly, February, 1940. 112 E. 19th 
St., New York City: Survey Associates, Inc. 25c, 1 
to 9 copies; quantity prices. 

“Citizens of Tomorrow,” Social Action, June 15, 
1941. Pub. by Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 15c; quantity prices. 

Community Projects for Child Welfare. Bull. No. 
1, Jan., 1942; 122 E. 22d St., New York City: Nat. 
Citizens Committee. 6c each; quantity prices. 

Bibliography—Research Problems—Current Topics 
for Speakers. Bull. No. 2; 122 E. 22d St., New York 
City: Nat. Citizens Committee. 6c each; quantity 
prices. 








Quotations from Youth and the Future’ 


“Most people recognize that when large numbers of 
adults are unemployed, something is wrong with the 
economic system. Strangely enough, many of these 
same people apparently feel that when large numbers 
of youth are unemployed, something must be wrong 
with the young people.” As a result of an investiga- 
tion the American Youth Commission has become cer- 
tain “that the major causes of youth unemployment 
are to be found in basic economic trends rather than 
in social and educational institutions for youth.” 


“The regular decennial census of 1940 reported 35 
per cent of the unemployed under 25 years of age, 
although only 22 per cent of the employable popula- 
tion was reported as under 25. . . . The number of 
farm boys who reach maturity each year is more than 
twice the number of farms that fall vacant annually 
through the retirement or death of older farmers.” 


“For many youth, only work and wages can pro- 
vide the experiences most urgent for their further per- 
sonal development after they have finished the tenth 
grade.” 


“The American Youth Commission recommends 
the consolidation of the CCC and the NYA into a 
single youth work projects administration.” 


The younger workers between 21 and 30 who are 
now going into war industries and military services 
when demobilized will constitute a “youth problem” 
in a very real sense. “If their claims are not met, these 
young people will not rest in silence. . . .” 


“In general, the only sensible educational policy for 
a program of total war is to maintain educational serv- 
ices unimpaired. In some cases, no great expansion 
will be possible but in others our deficiencies are so 
great that even under present conditions it is urgent 
to press forward with remedial action.” 


“Negro youth have all of the occupational adjust- 
ment problems of white youth, with the additional com- 
plication of discrimination based on race. . . . Not- 
withstanding the handicaps placed in their way, how- 
ever, Negroes have been successful in virtually all oc- 
cupations which they have been able to enter.” 


“In the Commission’s opinion, there is no effective 
way to train large numbers of competent citizens for 
participation in public affairs which does not include 
actual practice in the discussion of public questions.” 


* Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1941. Pp. xx + 300. Cloth, $2.50. 


“. . . Sometimes public school administrators have 
been unhappy in recent years primarily because they 
have been attempting to reconcile the irreconcilable: 
a conception of education as broad as life and a tend- 
ency to think of the public school as responsible for all 


education.” 


“The first duty of every young person when con- 
fronted with personal problems, therefore, is to make 
a self-survey of his own situation and of the available 
resources. The results may seem unpromising, but 
very few young persons are in a situation so completely 
desperate that it is beyond hope.” 


“The Commission found a general absence of ap- 
preciation for the service rendered youth through the 
usual types of classroom instruction in the schools. 
Conversely, the greatest amount of appreciation came 
from youth who had spent a summer of hard labor 
in voluntary work camps. . . .” 


“The fine flower of human work done under the 
pressure of material need was skill. . . . By and large 
the development of this ability . . . is the greatest 
source of pleasure, satisfaction, and growth in in- 
dividual human lives, and of what is known in our 
collective life as civilization.” 


“Without exactly meaning to, we have—judging 
from our young people’s reactions—created around 
many of them a moral atmosphere which paralyzes their 
natural instinct to enjoy creative activity . . . one of 
the symptoms of such a paralysis is their all-too-com- 
mon, taken-for-granted feeling that what they can’t 
get paid to do isn’t worth the effort of doing, even 
when the result of the work would be exactly what 
they would buy with money if they had it. . . .” 


. . » Former CCC enrollees are as eagerly sought 
by employers as any other group of available young 
men with comparable qualifications,” the reason be- 
ing, apparently, “that in the CCC the conditions of 
employment approximate those of private industry 
somewhat more generally than is the case on other 
public works programs or on most school-administered 
programs of work or vocational education.” 


The American Youth Commission believes that “the 
desirable relation between schools and NYA for many 
youth on part-time work projects would be very similar 
to that between schools and private employers under 
the cooperative plan of education, in which young 
people work half time in regular private employment 
and attend school the other half of their time.” 
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What Are You Doing? 


O” CONSTITUTION is the only insurance policy that 
guarantees life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. For more than 150 years it has paid dividends— 
personal security, equality of opportunity, and justice 
for all. Premium time is here and we Americans must 
pay to keep our insurance in force. Don’t let it lapse! 
This premium can be paid, like any other premium, 
annually, semiannually, monthly, or weekly, by sys- 
tematic saving through the regular purchase of Defense 
Savings Bonds and Stamps. 

Newspapers and radios throughout the land publish 
and broadcast details of the Defense Savings Bond 
program daily. Simply £nowing facts, however, won't 
meet this emergency; we must ACT. This isn’t a 
partisan peril; it’s an individual crisis that challenges 
each citizen. What are you doing about it? 

Investments in Defense Bonds and Stamps provide: 

1. Protection through ships, bombers, tanks, etc. 

2. Increased earnings for employes and owners of 
defense plants, farmers, owners of stocks, bonds, etc. 

3. Stabilization, through diversion of buying power 
from consumer goods, helping prevent inflation. 

4. Future security, in postwar adjustment periods 
will be aided by money saved now. 

5. Unity in sacrificing today’s luxuries for defense 
will make the nation strong. 

To meet the needs of all our people, the Govern- 
ment now offers three kinds of Savings Bonds: 

(1) The Series E Bonn preserves the character of 
the Savings Bonds which have proved so popular in the 
past. This bond is issued to meet the needs of the 
small investor, who can buy for $18.75 a bond that 
will appreciate in value in 10 years to $25. Larger 
bonds up to $1,000 are issued at the same rate of ap- 
preciation, which gives an investment yield of 2.9 
per cent to maturity in 10 years after issue date. 

{2) The new Series F Bonn is issued to meet the 
needs of people who can invest up to $50,000 a year; 
and it may also be bought by associations, trustees, or 
corporations. For $74 they may buy a bond that will 
appreciate in value in 12 years to $100. Larger bonds 
are issued at the same rate, which gives an investment 
yield of 2.53 per cent to maturity in 12 years after issue 
date. 

(3) The new Series G Bonp meets the needs of in- 
dividuals, associations, trustees, and corporations that 
want current income checks. Offered at par, these 


This article is based partly on material provided by Wil- 
liam C. FitzGibbon, staff assistant in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
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bonds bear interest at 2.5 per cent per annum. These 
bonds, in denominations of $100 up to $10,000, are 
redeemable at par if they are held for 12 years from 
issue date. 

A simple system of saving money with which to 
buy Bonds is provided through Postal Savings Stamps, 
available in denominations of 10 cents to $5. 

Many public school systems and colleges and uni- 
versities have adopted plans for defense savings. The 
national program was set up by an act of Congress 
under a joint committee from the Office of the Treasury 
and the Office of Education, known as the Defense 
Savings Staff. It is headed by Harold H. Graves. 

The savings program in the Pittsburgh public 
schools is worthy of notice. Material prepared by the 
Defense Savings Staff was simplified and is now being 
used as textual material in the fifth and sixth grades. 
Procedures for the campaign, as reported in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Pennsylvania School Journal included: 


(a) The superintendent's letter of instructions to 
principals. 

(b) Letter to parents acquainting them with the plan 
to sell stamps in the schools. 

(c) Permission cards to be sent home for the signa- 
ture of the parent giving consent for students to 
purchase stamps, and assuming the responsibility 
in case of any loss of stamps or money. 

Coin envelopes which students might use to carry 
the stamps home. The stamp albums are kept at 
home for safety. 

(e) Forms for salesmen to use in keeping records of 
sales and in making reports to the central office. 

(f) Sale of 25-cent stamps only. 

(g) Limiting sale to one day a week only, the day for 
sales to be chosen by the individual school. 

(h) No competition encouraged except by grades on 
a city-wide basis. So far the fifth grade has bought 
the highest number of stamps. 

(i) Financing of program left to the decision of the 
individual faculties. 


Plans for the purchase of defense bonds by the fac- 
ulty and staff of the universities are being inaugurated 
in many institutions. For example, at the University 
of Texas, Austin, faculty and administrative officials 
have almost unanimously pledged to purchase war 
bonds and stamps on a monthly basis. President 
Homer P. Rainey has requested that every member of 
the University staff pledge a day’s salary each month 
for the purchase of bonds and stamps. 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


HoMER W. ANDERSON,* superintendent of schools, 
St. Louis, Mo., is the new president of the American 
Association of School Administrators for the 1942-43 
season. 


WinsLtow S. ANDERSON has been elected presi- 
dent of Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash., 
to succeed WALTER A. BRATTON upon his retirement 
at the close of the current school year. 


ALBERT M. BANK,* formerly principal of North 
High School, Minneapolis, has become assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of high schools, succeeding 
CLARENCE E. BLUME,* who has returned to the prin- 
cipalship of Phillips Junior High School after serv- 
ing as acting assistant superintendent since last fall. 
Harry H. Maass,* formerly principal of Nokomis 
Junior High School is now principal at North High 
School; and L. EpMoNnp LEIPOLD, formerly acting 
principal of Phillips Junior High School, is principal 
at Nokomis. 


Nico.as Bauer, formerly superintendent of the 
New Orleans, La., public school system, has retired. 


W. S. BENNETT,* of the Missouri State Department 
of Education, Jefferson City, was formerly superin- 
tendent of schools, Marceline, Mo. 


Louis BRETERNITZ* is now dean of the new La 
Junta, Colorado, Junior College. 


EDWIN J. BRowN,* dean of the graduate division, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, will be a 
guest instructor in the college of education, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, in the 1942 summer seesion. 


M. M. CHAMBERS,* recently chief of the student 
project planning section, National Youth Administra- 
tion, has returned to the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., as an administrative assistant 
with a special assignment related to liaison between 
education and government in the war effort. 


W. W. CHARTERS,* who has served as director of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, since 1928, will retire from active 
duty on August 31, to devote his full time to writing 
and research. He is widely known as a teacher, writer, 
and consultant for Stephens College’s curriculum pro- 
gram. He was formerly dean of the schools of educa- 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


(Material for this section of THE Put Detta KapPAN is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
appreciate receiving notice of any such errors.—P. M. C.) 


tion of the universities of Missouri and Illinois, and 
dean of the graduate school, University of Pittsburgh. 
He k.: been editor of the Educational Research Bulle- 
tin of Ohio State University and the Journal of Higher 
Education, as well as associate editor of the Journal 
of Educational Research. 


Jerome O. Cross,* superintendent of schools, 
Santa Rosa, Calif., has retired, following completion 
of twenty years of service. 


GeEorGE B. CuTTEN, president of Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N. Y., will retire on August 31 after 
twenty years’ service at the university. 


PauL F. DeviINE,* newly appointed assistant to 
the superintendent of the Los Angeles Public Schools, 
has previously taught science at Los Angeles high 
schools, and supervised science and mathematics in 
the secondary curriculum section. 


DwicuT L. Dickey,* supervising principal of the 
schools of Donegal Township, Westmoreland County, 
Pa., has been appointed supervisor of special education 
for the county. 


Juttus Dorsey* has been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools, Dallas, Tex. 


TERRENCE A. DuF Fy, of the Audubon Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, has succeeded PATRICK J. Nor- 
TON as acting superintendent of Whittier State School 
for Boys, Whittier, Calif. 


A. RANDLE Exuiott, formerly research associate, 
Foreign Policy Association, is now administrative as- 
sociate, Latin American Division, Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 


Joun A. ENTz, newly named president of the 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa., succeeding 
DALE McMastERs,* who died on November 4, was 
formerly president of the State Teachers College at 
California, Pa. 


Joe N. GerBer* has recently been named director 
of the Department of Student Welfare, Louisiana State 
Normal College, Natchitoches. 


FREDERICK L. Hipp,* formerly field consultant for 
Town Hall, Inc., New York City, has just become di- 
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rector of the discussion group program of the New 
Jersey Education Association with headquarters at 
Trenton. 


J. RayMonp HuTCHINsSON,* of the Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Elizabeth, N. J., is treasurer of the 
Department of Secondary Teachers of the N.E.A. 


GALEN Jongs,* principal of Plainfeld High 
School, Plainfield, N. J., will succeed RALPH E. FILEs 
as principal of the High School, East Orange, N. J., 
on July 1. 

C. B. Lewis, curriculum director for the Oklahoma 
State Department of Education, Oklahoma City, was 
formerly superintendent of Boise City, Okla., schools. 


James A. Linpsay* is now associate professor of 
adult education, Mississippi State College, State Col- 
lege. 

FrANcis E. Lorp,* assistant director of the spe- 
cial education department, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, has succeeded the late CHARLES 
M. Ex.iotr as head of the department. 


KATHERINE McBripe, dean of Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Mass., is now president of Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. She succeeds MARION E. 
PARK. 


E. J. McCaIin* is serving with the Chemical War- 
fare Division of the United States Army, stationed at 
Ft. McKinley, Philippine Islands. 


F. GRANT Marsu* has been appointed associate 
professor of Naval Science and Tactics, University of 
California, Berkeley, for the academic year, 1941. 


A. B. MEREDITH,* on leave as professor of educa- 
tion, New York University, is now coordinator of the 
new six-point program of education and defense for 
the state of New York. 


PETER P. MICHELSON, formerly of the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, is now president of the Junior 
College, Trinidad, Colo. He succeeds GrorcE J. 
KABAT.* 


J. L. Morritt, formerly vice-president of Ohio 
State University, Columbus, became president of the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, on January 1. He 
had previously been junior dean of the college of edu- 
cation, Ohio State University. 


LioypD N. MorgisETT,* professor of school admin- 
istration and secondary education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, was formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 


THEODORE M. NEwcoms is now associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


Henry J. Orro,* consultant in education, W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich., is now on 
the faculty cf the graduate school of education, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. His special assignment is 
the development of graduate work in elementary edu- 
cation. 


RoBERT H. RuFF, president, Central College, Fay- 
ette, Mo., will resign his position next September. 


REINHOLD SCHAIRER, director of research of the 
U. S. Committee on Educational Reconstruction, is 
acting as visiting professor, school of education, New 
York University, New York City. 


CARLETON W. SMITH has succeeded Jim DAN HILL 
as president of the State Teachers College, Superior, 
Wisc. Mr. Hill is in the military service. 


W. GayLe STARNES,* administrative assistant to 
the president, University of Kentucky, Lexington, is 
now civilian training administrator at the Lexington 
Signal Depot. 


A. J. Srout* will retire from the superintendency 
of the public schools, Topeka, Kansas, at the close of 
the current year. 


TRACY F, TyLeER,* associate professor of education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed coordinator of the University Defense Com- 
mittee, which will function through the office of 
President WALTER C. COFFEY. 


E. E. VoIGHT, newly elected president, Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa, succeeding JOHN O. Gross, 
was formerly pastor of the Methodist Church, Iowa 
City. The latter is now with the board of education 
of the Methodist Church. 


James H. VoorRHEES,* supervising principal, De- 
troit public schools, is the author of a doctoral thesis, 
“The History and Development of the Elementary 
School Principalship in Detroit.” He received the 
advanced degree from the University of Michigan 
in June, 1941. 


S. W. Warp has resigned the assistant principalship 
of the high school, Kenosha, Wis., after thirty-four 
years’ service in the school. 


JouHN G. WATKINS,* newly appointed professor of 
education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, was 
formerly assistant professor of psychology, Ithaca Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. 


LEON L. WINsSLOow,* director of art education in 
the public schools, Baltimore, Md., is the author of a 
new book, Art in Elementary Education, which will 
be published by McGraw-Hill early this year. This 
book will be a companion volume to his Art in Second- 
ary Education, 1940. 
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Recent Deaths 


Harry Capps,* assistant professor of psychology, 
Louisiana State University, University, La., died on 
January 17 at the age of 33. 


PAUL H. HaNus,* professor emeritus of education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., died recently 
at the age of 87. He had taught in Colorado schools 
early in his career and was connected with Harvard 
from 1891 until his retirement in 1921. He was the 
ptincipal founder of the Harvard graduate school of 
education in 1920. 


WILLIAM B. JACK, superintendent of schools, Port- 
land, Me., died on January 8. 


JosEPH M. McCAL.ig, who retired as director of 
educational research, the public schools, Trenton, 
N. J., in 1937, died on January 14 at the age of 79. 


WILBERT G. MALLETT, who retired as principal of 
the State Normal School, Farmington, Me., in 1940, 
died on January 12 at the age of 74. 


Meetings and Conferences 


FEBRUARY 18-20—American College Personnel Associ- 
ation; also National Vocational Guidance Association. 
Fairmont and Mark Hopkins Hotels, San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 18-21—National Conference, Progressive 
Education Association. Los Angeles, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 19-21—International Council for Excep- 
tional Children. Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 20-21—American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 20-21—National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems. St Francis Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 


FEBRUARY 21-25—National Association of Secondary 
School Principals of the N.E.A. Hotel St. Francis, San 
Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 21-26—American Association of School 
Administrators. Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 
Theme: “Education for a Free People.” General ses- 
sions will be devoted to education and government, mo- 
tale building, good neighbor program, education and re- 
construction following the war, and education for a free 
people. Featured speakers will include the following: 
Edmund E. Day, President, Cornell University; George 
D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia Univehsity; 
Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia; Sir Gerald Campbell, Director General, 
British Information Services; Mrs. Willie Snow Eth- 
ridge, author, of Louisville, Kentucky; Chih-Tsing Feng, 
counsel-general of the Republic of China; Lewis B. 
Hershey, director, Selective Service System. 
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FEBRUARY 21-26—American Educational Research 
Association; meeting with the American Association of 
School Administrators. San Francisco. 

FEBRUARY 23-25—-Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction, N.E.A. Hotel St. Francis, San 
Francisco. 


MarcuH—v. S. Office of Education, 75th Anniversary. 


MaRCH 13-14—18th Annual Junior High School Con- 
ference, School of Education, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. Theme: “For a Better America: Edu- 
cation for a More Immediate and Effective Democratic 
Participation in the Solution of Our Problems.” 


APRIL 6-10—Golden Jubilee Convention, Association 
for Childhood Education. Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New 
York. 


APRIL 8-11—Western Arts Association. Hotels Phil- 
lips and Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 


APRIL 14-16—American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

APRIL 15-18—American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation. Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans. 

APRIL 17-18—Conference on Reading Instruction, 
Pennsylvania State College, School of Education, State 
College, Pa. Theme: Differential Reading Instruction in 
the Classroom. 

APRIL 23-25—American Philosophical Association; 
Western Division. University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

APRIL 28—Twenty-Ninth Annual Conference on 
Educational Measurements. Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

May 1-2—American Council on Education. May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


May 2-9—Eighth Pan-American Child Congress, 
Washington, D. C., sponsored by U. S. Dept. of State. 

May 4-6—Institute for Education by Radio. Desh- 
ler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 17—Citizenship Recognition Day. 

May 18-20—National University Extension Associa- 
tion. Nittany Lion Inn, State College, Pa. 


JUNE 22-27—American Library Association; 64th an- 
nual conference. Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

JUNE 26-27—Ninth Annual Conference on Business 
Education. Haskell Hall, University of Chicago. 
Theme: “Standards in Business Education.” 

JUNE 28-JuLy 2—National Education Association. 
Denver. 


JuLy 8-10—World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. Montreal, Canada. 


Juty 16-18—Business Education Conference. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Colleges and Universities 


WHAT TYPE OF ACCELERATED college program do 
high school students want and can afford? North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., is conducting a poll 
of 25,000 students in 22 states to secure answers from 
the students themselves. The results, which should 
provide reliable.information with which to direct war- 
time changes in college programs, and should also be 
of value to other college administrators and secondary 
school officials, will be made available to all American 
high schools and colleges through the Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. It is hoped to tabulate and 
publish the results by mid-February. 

Students are asked to indicate their first, second, 
third, and fourth choices of methods of completing re- 
quirements for a bachelor’s degree. Plans involve: 
(a) the regular program of four years of study, with- 
out attendance at summer schools, averaging 15 hours 
of credit in each of three quarters. (Graduation in 
June of the fourth year.) (b) A program involving 
three regular years and three summer quarters, averag- 
ing 15 hours each. (Graduation in Avgust of the third 
year.) (c) A program involving three regular years 
and two summer quarters, averaging 16 plus hours 
each. (Graduation in June of the third year.) (d) A 
program involving two and one-half regular years 
(two years and two quarters) and ¢wo summer quar- 
ters, averaging 18 hours each. (Graduation in March 
of the third year.) 

In making his choices the student is asked to give 
careful thought to the following matters: (a) whether 
it will be financially possible for him to undertake a 
shorter program and thus eliminate the summer vaca- 
tion period or the opportunity to earn money during 
the summer period, and (b) Whether he is prepared 
to lighten his program of extracurricular activities in 
order to carry a somewhat larger number of hours of 
course work each quarter. 


LOCAL SELECTIVE SERVICE BOARDS are reminded of 
the continuing necessity of deferment of men in train- 
ing or preparation for activities, the maintenance of 
which is essential to the national health, safety, or 
interest, and war production, in a memorandum issued 
by Lewis B. Hershey, director of the Selective Service 
System. The reminder applies especially to engineer- 
ing, chemical, physics, medical, and dental students. 
It is equally important that instructors in these fields 
be seriously considered for occupational deferment. 

Best information now indicates that all new regis- 
trants, 20 to 44 on February 16, will be pooled to- 
gether and the numbers will be drawn without refer- 
ence to age groups. However, the new registrants will 
be retained in a separate pool and will not be called 


until the available men in the first two registrations 
are inducted. 


THE INEVITABILITY OF A COLLAPSE following the 
war was denied by H. Gordon Hayes, professor of 
economics, in a recent address over the Ohio Statae 
University radio station. “It seems strange to me that 
men will defend democracy vigorously and yet have 
no confidence in the ability of a democratic society to 
organize its economic forces so as to make it possible 
to make a living. . . . When the war is over, we shall 
have our fields, factories, mines, transportation sys- 
tems, power houses, and all the other instruments that 
are needed for the making of a good living. We will, 
in fact, be better provided with these things than we 
have ever been in the past. . . . We are forsaking 
the old naturalistic, fatalistic view that the forces 
about us are beyond our control as are the phases of the 
moon and changes of the seasons. We are learning to 
think of them (economic forces) as being merely 
the summation of the economic energies and activities 
of men and therefore strictly subject to control.” 


A NEW TWO-YEAR BACHELOR'S DEGREE will be 
awarded by the University of Chicago in the future 
to signify completion of a student’s general education. 
The permanent change in the University’s educational 
organization also has the advantage of permitting com- 
pletion of the studies leading to this degree before the 
students reach the selective service age of 20. 

Beginning with the Spring quarter, students at the 
university will attend classes three days a week on 
either a Monday-Wednesday-Friday or Tuesday- 
Thursday-Saturday cycle. Students who must work 
can thus alternate with other students in filling full- 
time jobs. Somewhat less than 100 students have been 
so employed since last autumn, in an experiment 
adopted by the university and Marshall Field & Co. 
Employed students will be permitted to carry only 
two-thirds of the usual academic program; but by at- 
tending the summer quarter will be able to complete 
the equivalent of a normal academic year of work in 
one calendar year. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY will go on a war- 
time 12-months basis, effective at the opening of the 
summer term. The regular four-year curricula will 
be compressed into three years and the three-year pro- 
fessional courses into slightly more than two years. 
Both medical center and law school have adopted or 
will adopt the 12-month plan. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN has adopted a 
revised calendar for the remainder of the regular 1941- 
42 school year and for the 1942 summer session, saving 
21 days’ time in the current school year alone in order 
to release students earlier from their school work for 
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service on farms, in industry, and in the nation’s armed 
forces. 


WayNE UNIveRsITY, Detroit, has just re-directed 
its speech department presentations to the public so 
that they may serve wartime needs instead of peace- 
time needs. The new plan includes: (1) dropping of 
intercollegiate competition in debating, oratory, and 
interpretative reading and the substitution of a speak- 
er’s and reader's bureau to train students for Wayne 
County work in connection with the war efforts; (2) 
use Of the services of the University Broadcasting 
Guild by the radio division of Civilian Defense; (3) 
use of the Speech Clinic’s services for rehabilitation 
work in speech and hearing; and (4) training of mo- 
bile units in play production to entertain men in the 
armed forces. 


A “COMMUNICATION CENTER” has replaced the 
English department at Hampton Institute. The center 
includes two modern, well-designed radio studios, dis- 
cussion rooms, a writing laboratory, and several staff 
offices. On the staff are educational specialists and 
counselors trained in new diagnostic techniques of 
speech and writing improvement as well as in modern 
personnel methods. Letters to prospective employers 
and customers and other “everyday” writing jobs re- 
place themes and essays. In oral communication 
classes, the students practice down-to-earth selling 
techniques, interviewing, telephoning, and conversa- 
tion. They study transcriptions of great radio round 
tables and study democratic group leadership. 

Psychological tests, voice recordings, and other 
types of personnel data are used in following up the 
work of each student in other divisions of the institute. 
Dramatics play an integral part in the new program, 
and before long the Center radio station will be broad- 
casting “‘by wire’’ to the student dormitories and dining 
rooms on the campus, as well as to the nation occa- 
sionally, via the major radio networks. 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FUND is a philanthropic 
organization established in April, 1941, by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to receive and apply funds 
given for the advancement of science and to provide 
an authoritative advisory group for the convenience 
of any prospective donor interested in physical and 
biological sciences. The Fund is organized to assure, 
so far as possible, wise and effective expenditure of 
gifts for the purposes for which they are intended. 
It does not carry on research of its own but acts through 
existing institutions and through individuals engaged 
in research. Inquiries may be addressed either to the 
National Science Fund, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City or to the National Academy of Sciences, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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Public Schools 


THE CIVILIAN MoRALE SERVICE instituted by the 
Office of Education for schools and colleges was the 
topic of discussion between the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and an enthusiastic protagonist with a new idea 
for a youth organization. After checking plans for the 
Morale Service, he exclaimed, “Do you know, Mr. 
Commissioner, that this education stuff cuts right 
across the youth program?” Paul V. McNutt, Federal 
Security Administrator, comments to educators as fol- 
lows: 

“You may see humor in that. But there is more 
than humor. There is your very real concern for main- 
taining the professional direction of educational pro- 
gtams by skilled professional educators. I am well 
familiar with the historic concern of Commissioners of 
Education and School Administrators when they see 
parallel, overlapping and conflicting ‘educational’ ac- 
tivities growing up in other agencies. 

“But, as an educator and as an administrator, I think 
we should face also this fact: That those activities 
often originated because the educator didn’t move 
fast enough. American progress hasn’t been built by 
waiting for recognized experts to determine the pos- 
sible. In times of peace, in boom or depression, society 
acts pragmatically to get jobs done. . . . 

“Schools, colleges, libraries are the keys to America’s 
mind. And the time has come to create the wartime 
machinery to hasten an adjustment upon which our 
national life depends. What can educational agencies 
—public and private—do to hasten victory? . . . 

“. . . I have requested the U. S. Commissioner to 
effect such an organization in connection with his 
Office as will make possible the most discreet and 
workable contacts both with Government agencies on 
the one hand and educational institutions and organiza- 
tions on the other. The object is (1) to facilitate the 
adjustment of educational agencies to war needs, and 
(2) to inform the government agencies directly re- 
sponsible for the war effort concerning the services 
schools and colleges can render, and (3) to determine 
the possible effects upon schools and colleges of pro- 
posed policies and programs of these government 
agencies.” 

REPRESENTATIVES Of 18 major national education 
and library associations constitute the new Office of 
Education Wartime Commission, under the chairman- 
ship of John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Some problems being considered by the Commission 
are: The desirability of lengthening the school week 
or shortening vacations or reducing curricular content 
to hasten graduation from schools and colleges ; utiliza- 
tion of colleges and universities for training army and 
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navy personnel ; plans for removing educational handi- 
caps for men rejected in the draft; establishment of 
nursery schools in anticipation of employment of 
mothers in war industries ; improvement of health edu- 
cation; opportunities for service by youth under mili- 
tary age; solution of the growing shortage of teach- 
ets; ways in which college students may serve their 
country; educational plans for postwar readjustments. 

Willard E. Givens has been named chairman of the 
committee on state and local school administration and 
George F. Zook of the committee on higher education. 
Fred J. Kelly, chief, Division of Higher Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, will act as executive director 
of the wartime commission, assisted by other members 
of the office staff. The wartime commission is intended 
to be a two-way agency. It provides a channel by which 
educational proposals and problems can be brought 
to the government and also provides a channel by 
which the government’s wartime needs can be laid be- 
fore the nation’s education forces and programs of 
action inaugurated. 


EXCEPTION TO THE Educational Policies Commis- 
sion statement on The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
The National Youth Administration, and The Public 
Schools was taken recently by the Judd Club, an or- 
ganization of secondary school men, who are former 
students of Charles H. Judd at the University of Chi- 
cago, half of which live in Chicago and vicinity and 
half of whom are corresponding members located 
throughout the United States. 

While agreeing with the commission in many of 
its statements, the club does not accept its recommenda- 
tions concerning appropriation of federal funds for 
student aid to the Office of Education rather than to 
the NYA and the discontinuance of the NYA and 
the CCC. The Judd Club bases its alternative point 
of view regarding the questions on three assumptions, 
namely: (1) ‘Modern life has become so complex 
that the schools should not attempt to administer all 
public activities which assist in the development of 
young people. . . . (2) When conditions, such as the 
unemployment of young people, are of such magnitude 
as to be of national concern, the federal government 
has the responsibility under the general welfare 
clause to ameliorate the condition. ... (3) The 
school has the duty and obligation to cooperate with 
and coordinate with all agencies which aid in the de- 
velopment of young people—private industry, public 
works, and community activities.” 

The club recommends that work experience should 
be part of the general educational preparation of every 
young person. The school’s role should be to coordi- 
nate its activities with those of other agencies offering 
work experiences, which the club agrees are often 











educational in nature. Cooperation with the Boy Scout 
movement is cited as an example of coordination with- 
out administration by the school. 

Practice has shown that the NYA and CCC pro- 
grams are not inflexible with regard to changing condi- 
tions of youth unemployment. Since employment does 
not increase or decrease in all states simultaneously, 
the federal government is needed to operate the public 
work program in order to transfer unemployed young 
people from the areas in which they live to the places 
where work needs to be done. Special provision for 
the needs of youth is part of our entire social pattern 
and a special work program for young people should 
continue as long as youth is disadvantaged in the labor 
market. 


INCREASED COOPERATION and understanding be- 
tween education and business are foreshadowed by 
resolutions adopted by the National Association of 
Manufacturers at its convention in New York City 
on December 5, following a conference between the 
N.E.A. Commission on the Defense of Democracy 
through Education and the manufacturers’ Committee 
on Educational Cooperation on November 11. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Education 

WHEREAS, the essence of a system of popular self- 
government is the ability of the electorate to deal in- 
telligently with the public issues submitted to it for de- 
cision, and to select those who are to represent it in 
public affairs with wisdom and sound judgment, and 

WHEREAS, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers consistently has believed that this requires a sys- 
tem of public education which will enable the citizen 
of our republic to receive the education which will en- 
able him to make his maximum contribution to society 
and which society can afford to provide, and 

WHEREAS, the increasing devotion of public funds 
to national defense purposes will and should require 
governmental economy in other directions and may 
presage inadequate consideration of our educational 
needs and financial requirements, 

Be It Resolved, that the administration and conduct 
of public education is an essential public service; that 
its reasonable financial support constitutes a necessary 
claim upon our American society to which other pub- 
lic services of lesser value should be subordinated. 


National Education Association 
WHEREAS, there has been a widespread controversy 
in the press and elsewhere concerning the loyalty of 
teachers to American traditions, and 
WHEREAS, the resolutions enacted by the National 
Education Association on June 30, 1941, have con- 
firmed the long-standing belief of industry in the true 
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Americanism of the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
can teachers and have indicated that destructive intent 
can be attributed only to a relatively small minority, 
and 

WHEREAS, the recent publications of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association suggest the desirability of closer mutual 
understanding between educators and other groups 
which ultimately must decide the nation’s educational 
policies, therefore 

Be lt Resolved, that the National Association of 
Manufacturers welcomes the expressed desire of the 
National Education Association for a more adequate 
exchange of viewpoint between industry and educa- 
tion, and recommends to its members that every chan- 
nel of constructive cooperation be utilized. 


RAZOR BLADES FOR BRITAIN is the goal of a new 
committee formed to help British civilians in war 
times. A million American teachers in schools, col- 
leges, and other institutions throughout the United 
States are being organized as part of the nationwide 
campaign by this division of Bundles for Britain, Inc. 
The Committee of American Educators is headed by 
Ned H. Dearborn, dean, school of education, New 
York University. Carl A. Marsden, director of off- 
campus programs at New York University, is secretary. 

The campaign for new razor blades was conceived as 
an effort to help bolster the morale of men in Great 
Britain who have lost their worldly possessions in air 
raids, by helping them to keep up appearance. Donors 
are asked to include their names and addresses with 
each gift package so that the man receiving the blades 
in Britain will know from whom they came. 


A CONFERENCE TO CONSIDER the establishment of 
a special research and service agency designed for the 
improvement of children’s radio programs was held 
by the Federal Radio Education Committee and its 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts Project in the offices 
of the U. S. Commissioner of Education on February 
9. The proposal for it grew out of the work of the 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts Project, sponsored 
by the FREC. For the past four years it has been 
making studies of the radio programs in their relation- 
ship to children and young people. In the last two 
years much attention has been given to out-of-school 
radio listening. The Project released a new document 
entitled “Suggested Criteria for Children’s Programs,” 
February 1. It contains a terse statement of a series of 
standards for children’s radio programs for guidance 
of program planners, writers, and producers, and 
might serve as a basis for an educational campaign 
among parents, teachers and children themselves. 

Study kits of materials dealing with children’s radio 
programs are available from the Radio Council on 


Children’s Programs, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, at fifty cents. Items in the kit include: a state- 
ment of the aims of the Radio Council, a copy of its by- 
laws, suggestions for organizing local radio councils, a 
group study plan on children’s radio listening, another 
on the study of radio education, the report of a national 
survey headed by Mrs. Dorothy Lewis for the Radio 
Council, lists of reading materials, scripts, etc., avail- 
able from the FREC and other non-commercial courses, 
a special bibliography on Radio and the Child, and 
reprints of several articles and speeches on children’s 
radio listening. 


THE COOPERATIVE COMMITTEE on Science Teach- 
ing has been formed under the sponsorship of five 
scientific societies, representing biology, chemistry, 
mathematics, physics, and research in science teaching, 
to work on educational problems of vital interest to 
all science teachers. Following two meetings, work is 
now in progress on four problems: (1) Licensing or 
certification of secondary-school science teachers. 
(2) The college training of prospective science teach- 
ers. (3) Exploratory studies of the secondary-school 
science curriculum. (4) Problems of state or local 
agencies needing the services of educational con- 
sultants on questions pertaining to science teaching. 

The committee consists of the following members: 
Representing the American Association of Physics 
Teachers, K. Lark-Horovitz, Purdue University, and 
Glen W. Warner, Wilson Junior College, Chicago; 
Representing the American Chemical Society, B. S. 
Hopkins, University of Illinois, and Martin V. McGill, 
High School, Lorain, Ohio; Representing the Mathe- 
matical Association of America, A. A. Bennett, Brown 
University, and Raleigh Schorling, University of Mich- 
igan; Representing the National Association for Re- 
search in Science Teaching, G. P. Cahoon, Ohio State 
University, and Robert J. Havighurst, University of 
Chicago; Representing the Union of Biological So- 
cieties, Oscar Riddle, Carnegie Station for Experi- 
mental Evolution. 


Work CAMPS FOR YOUTH have been thoroughly 
analyzed in a series of studies issued by the American 
Youth Commission between 1939 and 1942, under 
the direction of Kenneth Holland. Titles include: 

Holland, Kenneth, and Hill, Frank E. Youth in 
the CCC. Ready in January, 1942. 

Holland, Kenneth. Work Camps for College Stu- 
dents. 1941. Pp. 32. paper, $0.25. 

Holland, Kenneth, and Bickel, George L. Work 
Camps for High School Youth. 1941. Pp. 27. paper, 
$0.25. 

Holland, Kenneth. Youth in European Labor 
Camps. 1939. Pp. 303. cloth, $2.50. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


Put DeLttTa Kappa has changed the location of its 
annual luncheon held in conjunction with the meet- 

ing of the American Association of 
CHANGE IN School Administrators, from the 
LUNCHEON Hotel Empire to the Fairmont Hotel, 
LOCATION _ Terrace Ballroom, because the U. S. 

government has requisitioned the 
space in the former for national defense use. Fortu- 
nately, the Fairmont is a splendid hotel, though lo- 
cated farther from the Civic Auditorium than the 
Empire. 

The luncheon will be held Tuesday noon, Febru- 
aty 24, from 12:00 to 2:00 p. m., and the price re- 
mains the same, $1.25 per plate. Tickets will be avail- 
able at the A.A.S.A. registration headquarters in the 
Civic Auditorium and at Phi Delta Kappa Executive 
Committee Headquarters, in the Hotel Empire. 


PETITIONS for new campus chapters are now on file 
in the national office from groups at the following in- 

stitutions: Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
CHAPTER lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma; DePaul 
PROSPECTS University, Chicago, Illinois; and Uni- 

versity of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. The first of these is now in the hands of the 
chapters for approval. The other two are held pending 
approval by the national executive committee but will 
doubtless be released for chapter approval early in 
March. Several other institutions are under consider- 
ation and each will be encouraged to prepare the for- 
mal petition as soon as the national executive com- 
mittee is satisfied that the group is ready and quali- 
fied to function as an active chapter in the fraternity. 


Do you believe that only members of the white race 
shall be eligible for membership in Phi Delta Kappa? 
That is the question which has 
been presented to each member 
of Phi Delta Kappa in good 
standing, under date of Febru- 
aty 10, 1942. The official ballot must be used for the 
vote and the ballot must be returned to the national 
office not later than March 12, 1942, if it is to be 
counted. 

This every-member poll by direct mail was author- 
ized by the national council, and the question was 
worded and adopted by the council. This is probably 
the first poll of the entire good-standing membership 
of Phi Delta Kappa. Because of the widespread in- 
terest in *he question, the response is expected to be 
heavy. 


PLEASE CAST 
YOUR BALLOT! 


If the majority of the returns show votes in the 
negative, the national executive committee will pre- 
pare an amendment to the constitution for chapter 
ballot in accordance with the provisions of the consti- 
tution. If the majority of returns are in the affirmative, 
the present constitutional provision will be continued 
in force. It now reads “Only white males of good 
character shall be eligible to membership in this fra- 
ternity."" While the current membership poll on the 
question cannot change the constitution, it will be a 
guide of great importance to the chapters if they are 
called upon to vote on the question. 


Do you KNow that the series of special issues of THE 
Put DELTA KapPaAN has reached rather imposing pro- 
portions? For the purpose of record and 
SPECIAL for your information, the series is listed 
ISSUES in full. Please note the topics covered. 
You may still secure copies at a very 
nominal cost. Does your school library have need for 
one or more of these special topic issues? In ordering, 
simply indicate the ones desired and send 25 cents per 
copy. In many cases the supply of copies is limited. 


Physical and Health Education. February-March, 1937. 
64p. 

The Small School. April, 1937. 96p. 

Education in the CCC. May, 1937. 100p. 

Teaching: A Man’s Job. March, 1938. 48p. 

The Forum and Adult Education. November, 1938. 48p. 

Camping Education. December, 1938. 48p. 

Safety Education. January, 1939. 80p. 

Vocational Guidance and Teaching as a Man’s Job. Feb- 
bruary, 1939. 56p. 

The Radio in Education. March, 1939. 72p. 

Current Trends in Education. April, 1939. 40p. 

Democracy in Administration. May, 1939. 40p. 

Organizations in Education. October, 1939. 40p. 

Education in Other Countries. November, 1939. 80p. 

Supervised Correspondence Study. December, 1939. 
80p. 

Industrial Arts in General Education. January, 1940. 
48p. (Out-of-print. ) 

The Library in the School. February, 1940. 48p. 

Juvenile Delinquency and the School. March, 1940. 48p. 

Audio-Visual Aids. May, 1940. 64p. 

Education of Exceptional Children. October, 1940. 56p. 

In-Service Training of Rural Teachers. December, 1940. 
64p. 

The School Board and Education. March, 1941. 32p. 

Scholastic Journalism. April, 1941. 32p. 

Pan-American Intercultural Relationships. November, 
1941. 64p. 

Research in Education. December, 1941. 48p. 
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Directory of Chapter Secretaries 


DISTRICT I 


OHN E. CORBALLY, District Representctive, Education Hall, 
J University of Washington, inom —_ es 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


Nu Campus Cuartrer—University of Washington. Francis F. 


ae ae 113 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, 
a 


Cur Campus Cuartrer—University of Ore Harold B. Ber- 
nard, School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Avtena Gamma Campus Cuaptrer—State College of Washington. 
Herman H. Rock, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 
Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. F. V. Magaurn, 832 
. W. Evans, Portland, Ore. 
Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tepome. Wetingee. Philip E. Hauge, 
acific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash. 


DISTRICT II 


OSMAN R. HULL, District Representative, 3551 University 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

Detta Campus Cuarrer—Stanford University. W. Robert Addi- 
cott, Cubberley Education Building, Stanford University, Calif. 

Lamspa Campus Cuarter—University of California. Jerome W. 
7 Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, 

if. 

Atenas Epstton Campus Cuapter—University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Herbert Read, Box 160, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Avena Zeta Campus Cuarpter—University of Arizona. J. F. 
Walker, Bin A, University Station, College of Education, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Atpua Omicron Campus Cuaprer—Claremont Colleges. Lewis 
Wicken, P. O. Box 67, Claremont, Calif. 

Atrpna Upsiton Campus Cuarrer—University of Utah. R. B. 
Thompson, Stewart Training School, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Atpua Cur Campus Cuapter—University of California at Los 
Angeles. Aubrey L. Berry, 123 Education Building, 405 Hil- 
gard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alpha Field Coageer—Se Francisco, California. E. D. Goldman, 
801 Fillmore Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. George T. Krous, 1495 
Englewood, Fresno, Calif. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. Leslie W. Kalb, 
2112 Linnington Avenue, West Los Angeles, Calif. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. A. Gaylord Wil- 
son, Senior High School, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Halvor G. Melom, 
Corning High School, Corning, Calif. 

Tau Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. Lester J. Neilson, 724 
Windsor Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Omega Field Chapter—San_ Diego, California. Richard Barber, 
7242 Olivetas Street, La Jolla, Calif. 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. Manville R. 

etteys, 1712 Kensington Street, Delano, Calif. 

Alpha Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. Edward Y. Pal- 
mer, 213 W. Ist Street, Mesa, Ariz. 


DISTRICT III 


WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, District Representative, 
School Principal, Topeka, Kans. 

States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Gamma Campus Cuapter—University of Missouri. K. S. Davis, 
University High School, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Karra Campus Cuapter—University of Kansas. Maynard Fox, 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, ns. 

Mv Campus Cuaptrer—University of Texas. Parker Davis, 307 
Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex. 

Avpna Atpua Campus Cuapter—University of Oklahoma, Lowell 
C. Brown, Box 99, Faculty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

Atpua Detta Campus Cuapter—Kansas State College. Maurice 
C. Moggie, Department of Education, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans. 

Beta Beta Campus Cuarrer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. Charles C. Williams, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Tex. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. Ward E. Barnes, 7622 
Rosedale Drive, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gamma Field Chapter—State of Kansas. Perdue B, Graves, 613 
Lindenwood, Topeka, Kans. 


High 


Teste ids, Cte Kanens Ci, Mong. Viel Bower, 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 

Pf Geatt gen BTatgEett F. Camincham 
Mig Lid lone ae, Baoh A. Pete, Kone 

sg Re ey ane. Earl. C. Denney, 1631 E. 

“tit ite, a eater egres Teme, Chews Oran, 


DISTRICT IV 


J. Ned be eel ef jpevrecentetion, University of 
a > — Canis, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
Plc of Bbc Unive of Kata Tra Cy, Haas 
"gon, 208. Burton ‘Hall, University’ of Misnensia, Mnncabohi 


Minn. 
Omicron Campus CHarrer—University of Nebraska. Dean 
Nebraska, Lincoln, 


gaa Teachers College, University of 
“Altted' S. Nehring, Box S46, University Staton, Grand Forks 
somes Ms Senase Coscre, corte See Ot gf Reo 
MB. Walters, 2040'S. Columbine Strech, ‘Denver Cole Nowe 
“h. Geiger, School of Education, University of Colorsdo, Beak 
tan et Gotti gL Seat Dey, TM: Bi, ate 
Pol Pile Ha + Or gg ma a John F, Showalter, Tech- 
ate 7. = Serge tee Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 


DISTRICT V 


FREDERICK G. NEEL, District R % ; 
tee hs ‘epresentative, 535 S. Lincoln, 
States: Michi Illinois, Wisconsin, " 
fee: ~a nl Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
Atpua Campus Gpeoren tole University. L. E. Dyer, Fair- 
, In 


view School, B 

Zeta Campus Cuarrer—University of Arthu 
Pickett, Feculiy Eachange, Gradsate Education Biltdine Gee 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

P1 Campus Cuarprer—University of Illinois. A. Klautsch, 
University High School, 7 Ae Til, be: - 

Upsiton Campus Cuarrer—Northwestern University. Vernon 
C. Wiberg, 1457 Henry Avenue, Des Plaines, Ill. 

Put Campus Cuarrer—University of Wisconsin. Gerald W. 
vouten, Education Building, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

Omeca Campus Cuarrer—University of Michigan. Gerald L. 
Poor, 4007 University High School, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Atpnua Iota Campus Cuarrer—U: of Cincinnati. Chester 

eery, School of bdanation Unies, of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Avtpua Nu Campus Cuaprer—University of Kentucky. Louis 
Clifton, School of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Atpua Omeca Campus Cuarrer—Wayne University. 

Kennedy, 16772 Mansfield Avenue, Detroit, Mich. pe a 

Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit Midian. R. Van Hoesen, 600 W. 
Nine Mile Road, Ferndale, Mich. 

Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Nu_ Field Chapter—Chicago, LIllinois. William F. Cramer, 
Y. M. C. A. College, 19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Theodore Kuem- 
merlein, 4776 N. Sheffield Avenue, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 





Directory of Chapter Secretaries 


(Continued from inside back cover) 


Chi Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. D. W. Morris, 2508 
Farrington Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
ha Gamma Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. William 
ells, 44 Emerald Street, Battle Creek, Mic 
Alpha Delta Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. R. G. Wright, 
ashington School, South Bend, Ind. 
Al; Epsilon Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. 
jordan, 1925 Lake Avenue, Whiting, Ind. 
Alpha Zeta Field Chaptcr—Evansville, Indiana. 
608 Williamson, Rockport, Ind. 
— Eta Field Cha Wr Teianepelie, Indiana. Emil Roth, 157 
ley Roa i 


Emmett L. 


Frank A. Ross, 


d, Indianapolis, In 
Alpha Theta Field Chapter—Norma!-Bloomington, 
Arthur H. Larsen, University High School, Normal, 
Alpha Kappa Field Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. Robert Kup- 
per, Washington Junior High School, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Alpha Lambda Field Chapter—Fort Wayne, Indiana. Charles W. 
, 1305 Home Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Alpha Mu Field Chapter—Lafayette, Indiana. J. LeRoy Leevy, 
rdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Alpha Nu Field Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. Frank Duvendack, 
arfield School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Alpha Omicron Field Chapter—Charleston, Illinois. Roy K. Wil- 
son, 1146 Eleventh Street, Charleston, Ill. 
Aipha Pi Field Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. 
endon High School, Mendon, III. 


DISTRICT VI 


EARLE O. LIGGETT, District Representative, Superintendent 
of Schools, Munhall, Pa. 

States: Maine, Vermont, New Rongehtey Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 

Bera Campus Cuarrer—Columbia University. 
dent Organizations Office, Teachers College, 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Tueta Campus Cuapter—Cornell University. 
Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N 
Iora Campus Cuartrer—Harvard University. Bert A. Roens, 6 

Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

X:1 Campus CHarrer—University of Pittsburgh. Charles B. 
Pierce, Education Building, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ruo Campus Cuarrer—New York niversity. Egbert H. Van 
Delden, Room 56, Student Activities Building, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois. 


Lowell B. Fisher, 


ohn Spicer, Stu- 
‘columbia Univer- 


Norman High, 


lvania. Thomas 


Tav Campus et a aay f of P eke E. 
treet, University of 


McMullin, Eisenlohr Hall, 3812 Waln 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. <9 

Apna Era Campus Cuarprer—Temple University. William J. E. 
Stewart, Box 141, T. University, Broad Street and thon > 
gomery Avenue, Philad phia, ae . 3 : 

Atpua Lamapa Campus Cuarrer—Boston University. Arthu 
C. Jones, School of Education, Boston University, 64 Baer 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


*ioore,'s Prowpet Street, Somervil, Kaye wrenee To 
Avon E. Medinger, 3718 Kimble Road, Beltimors Mae OO 
Os Neale tee june Caen * gag ak ES 
“etek "belocl "St Kinison, Syacece Vala: soca 


Atpua Pst Campus Cuaprer—University of Buffalo. Robert L. 
Schonewolf, School of Education, 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. nyse stamnediaaiin amen 
Beta Gamma Campus Cuarrer—George Washi ni x 
Malcolm E. Turpin, 2316 33rd Street. S. E., Wethingoe Dee. 


No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE H. YEUE District Representative, - 

nw Rod P eee eli Universe of yc ni- 
, Ala. 

States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Caroli Tennessee 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alsbame, — 

Pst Campus Cuapt Peabody College for Teachers. 
Ottis K. McMahon, P. 'y College, Nashville, —— 

Atpua Beta Campus Cuarprer—University of Virginia. Henry 
G. Acker, Room D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, Uni- 
versity, Va. 

Avena Kappa Campus Cuarrer—University of Tennessee. hn 
J. Fuller, Box 4226, University of _ one Ba ene ny com. 

Atpua X1 Campus Cuaprer—University of Alabama. C. E. 
Williams, College of Education, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala. 

Bera Atpua Campus Cuaprer—Louisiana State University. W. J. 
Bordelon, c/o Education Department, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, University, 

he Iota Field Chapter—Jackson, Mississippi. E. F. Puckett, 

rystal Springs, Miss. 








4140 N. KOLMAR AVENUE 





HONEST MERCHANDISE AT FAIR PRICES 


Let us compete on Your Class Jewelry Needs, 
Invitations and Diplomas 


Write or Wire 
GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 


Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 
SEND ORDERS FOR PHI DELTA KAPPA JEWELRY TO PHI DELTA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KAPPA 























